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UMORS AFLOAT in New York and Washington 
say that a campaign to cut wages generally throughout 

the country has been organized by a powerful but unidenti- 
fied group of banks. Perhaps the depression and the unusu- 
uly large surplus of labor available have made such a drive 
inevitable. Under our imperfect system supply and demand 
govern the price of labor as they do that of other commodi- 
ties. In times of depression there is always present a tendency 
on the part of the owners of industry to slash pay rolls as 
the first move toward reducing costs, and contributing in no 
small measure to this tendency is the pressure exerted by 
the increasing supply of unemployed labor. Both of these 
influences are at work today, and although they may not yet 
have brought about a general wage cut, it appears likely 
that such a reduction may take place on a wide scale should 
the depression continue much longer; but it is a ques- 
tion whether financiers or owners of industry would be wise 
in initiating an organized wage-reduction campaign. <A 
campaign of this character would have its greatest effect in 














those industries where labor is weakest. But if labor costs 
industry comprise a relatively small part of the total 
costs of production, the reduction of costs and consequent 
stimulation of sales in such a case will be relatively small. In 
industries where labor is organized and enjoys high wages, 
on the other hand, the campaign will have much less chance 


in any 


of succeeding. 


ENCE THE HOPE of restoring prosperity by resort 

ing to an indiscriminate drive for wage reduction 
is vain. ‘This is not to say that labor’s earnings have 
not already been greatly reduced. Mr. Hoover is only play- 
ing with words when he declares that the principal indus- 
tries have supported him in his request that wage scales be 
maintained. Wage scales have to a certain extent been 
maintained, but this does not mean, as Mr. Hoover seems 
to suggest, that labor’s income has at the same time been 
maintained. In fact, it has fallen off sharply in the last 
year through part-time employment. ‘The Standard Statistics 
Company estimates the decrease in 1930 at $8,853,000,000 
as compared with 1929. Replies from mayors and other 
municipal officials to The Nation’s recent questionnaire show 
hat in almost every city part-time employment has resulted 
in decreased labor income, and hence in decreased purchasing 
power. It is altogether doubtful that industry will be helped 
by piling on top of this already drastic reduction in labor's 
earnings another considerable reduction in the shape of in- 
discriminate wage cuts. ‘The consequent reduction in pro- 
duction costs may stimulate industrial activity, but industry 
will at the same time have to contend with an equally large 
cut in consuming power. ‘The return to prosperity for busi- 
ness depends then to a large degree upon the question of 
whether the benefits of the former outweigh the evils of the 
latter. In any event it would behoove the President to de- 
vote more attention to this problem, and stop boasting about 
the maintenance of wage scales. 


ECRETARY STIMSON’S selection of William R. 

Castle, Jr., to succeed Joseph P. Cotton as Undersecre- 
tary of State may presage a return to a more conservative 
administration of our foreign affairs. It is true that Mr. 
Castle has many important qualities that are always valuable 
to the diplomatic service. He is a “career man,” a man with 
years of actual experience behind him, and he is perhaps 
better acquainted with the technical side of foreign-office 
management than any other person in the State Department. 
Furthermore, he is extremely capable, intelligent, and shrewd ; 
it has been said of him that he is the cleverest diplomat in 
the service, and he has upon several occasions in the past 
proved himself more than a match for the most abie of 
On the 
Castle has in- 


Kuropean diplomatists stationed in ig 
other side of the picture we find that Mr. 
variably lined up with the most conservative element in the 
He Jacks the enlightened liberal approach 
that distinguished his predecessor; his training and his per- 
sonal associations have inclined him toward strict observance 


of conventional procedure; he is likely to be found following 
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precedent rather than venturing upon unbeaten paths of 
diplomacy, as Mr. Cotton was not afraid to do. 


HETHER THE DECISION of the Federal Power 

Commission in the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany case is good law will probably not be known until the 
courts have passed on the question; but it seems to be good 
sense. At the request of the President, Attorney General 
Mitchell in September rendered an opinion that the company 
was entitled to apply for a “minor-part” license, on the 
ground that the New River is not navigable. Such a license 
would free the company from the accounting and valuation 
provisions of the Power Act. The Power Commission has 
denied the application and required the company to take out 
a standard license if it wishes to proceed. It passes the 
question of navigability on to the courts and rests its juris- 
diction on Section 23 of the act, which gives it power to re- 
quire a license if the proposed construction would affect the 
interests of interstate or foreign commerce. Five States, it 
will be remembered, joined with the company in denying 
federal jurisdiction. The practical point is that the company, 
under the commission’s decision, will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Power Act respecting accounting and 
capitalization, and not to the looser control or lack of con- 
trol of the States. The case, it would seem, will almost 
certainly be carried to the courts, where it is to be hoped 
that the position of the commission may be sustained. 


AVAL AGREEMENTS of any kind will soon become 
N a hissing and a byword if they continue to develop 
such contentious misunderstandings as have followed recent 
ones. A few weeks ago it was announced, with a flourish of 
trumpets, that the Franco-Italian controversy over tonnage 
parity had been amicably settled and that a treaty supple- 
menting the London accord would soon be signed. Now, 
however, comes the demand of France for a volume of re- 
placement tonnage by 1936 which Italy regards as preposter- 
ous, and Mr. Arthur Henderson’s diplomatic hands are tied 
because the British Admiralty agrees with Italy. Further to 
aggravate the unsettlement of the settlement, Italy is reported 
to be kindly disposed toward the Austro-German customs 
union, and France sees red at the new menace to its security. 
With Franco-Italian parity up in the air, France and Italy 
join hands and announce that warships exceeding 20,000 to 
25,000 tons are out of date and should be abandoned ; which 
leads Washington to declare that the United States cannot 
possibly undertake to defend the Panama Canal with vessels 
of a paltry 20,000 or 25,000 tons and that the 35,000-ton 
battleship is still necessary. We have not heard that any 
Power was getting ready to attack the canal, and we seem 
to remember that not so long ago the United States and a 
considerable number of other Powers agreed to abolish war 
as an instrument of national policy. Just why, then, the 
United States should stand out as the champion of the big- 
vest and costliest war machine afloat is something that Mr. 
Hoover ought to explain. Is he really expecting another war? 


~ANDHI IN LONDON will be an interesting spectacle 
J in more ways than one. He intends to brave British 
weather and British statesmanship alike in his customary 
a loin-cloth; the sessions of the second round-table 


dress 
conference will have to be accommodated to his habit of 


observing Monday as a day of complete silence; he will take 
along his spinning wheel, and he will, of course, adhere to 
his negligible diet, which would contribute nothing to a state 
dinner but must be prepared by religious formula. It is 
more important that Gandhi and his advisers—if he does 
really act as sole delegate—will go to London not at 
government expense but at the expense of the Congress 
Party. By all these gestures, the personal ones as well as 
the political, Gandhi strengthens a position which was already 
very strong by reason of his truce with Lord Irwin and his 
complete dominance of the Congress Party convention. If 
he can add the prestige that would result from settlement 
of the Hindu-Moslem problem, he will be in an even better 
position to press for realization of the bill of rights adopted 
by the Congress convention. The British, being notorious 
for their own insistence on taking their customs and their 
tea with them wherever they go, can scarcely object with 
logic to Gandhi's personal preferences. The real importance 
of the London conference lies in the British reaction to 
Gandhi’s political demands. 


DOLF HITLER, the man who was to reform Ger- 
many by turning its government over to men of chemi- 

cally pure Teutonic blood, is meeting with many difficulties. 
Last September the election victories of his National Socialist 
Party momentarily frightened the chancelleries of Europe, 
and for a time threatened Germany’s credit standing in Wall 
Street and elsewhere. The fear of Hitler remained for 
months, although in his inexperience he began making costly 
political mistakes almost immediately after the convening 
of the Reichstag in October. He thought he would over- 
come the effect of these mistakes by staging a dramatic walk- 
out of his party delegates in the parliament. This, too, 
missed fire, and since then his followers have taken to quar- 
reling among themselves. The signal for open dissension 
came when Hitler revealed that he was not strong enough 
to retain Dr. Wilhelm Frick in power as Thuringian Min- 
ister of the Interior. Frick was the only National Socialist 
to attain to an important government office. Hitler’s most 
serious mistake came in training the Nazi “storm troops” 
for positive revolutionary action. The storm battalions, hav- 
ing tired of waiting for Hitler to lead them into action, have 
now rebelled against him. ‘The faction led by Captain 
Walter Stennes, whom Hitler tried to dismiss from the 
movement, has captured the party’s headquarters and news- 
paper offices in Berlin, but Hitler still holds the party 
funds, which were kept in Munich, and this in the end may 
save him. Even though Hitler should fall, however, the 
danger of a fascist outbreak will not have been removed. 


¢ PIATAKOV, a high Soviet official, according to 
J newspaper dispatches has just arrived in Berlin to 
place $75,000,000 worth of orders with German firms. 
When M. Piatakov wished to come to this country, he was 
refused a visa. “These two facts deserve notice, as does the 
further fact that American exports to all countries fell off 
by one-quarter in 1930, while our exports to Russia rose by 
practically one-half despite all obstacles. The Russians are 
eager to buy from us; but as Louis Fischer points out in his 
new book “Why Recognize Russia?” the uncertain political 
basis of Soviet-American trade and the frequent attacks on 
Russia by Hamilton Fish and others have already reduced 
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the amount of buying Russians are doing here. Trade is not 
fostered by an atmosphere of hostility, by the spread of false 
news of Soviet conditions, or by the denial of credit facilities 
equal to those being offered elsewhere. 


UR YEARLY REMINDER of the repudiated State 

debts of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina is at 
hand in the annual report of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders. It sets down the principal of those debts at 
$75,000,000, largely incurred for railroad guaranties, and 
adds an estimated $262,000,000 for interest. The federal 
government has steadfastly refused to assume any responsi- 
bility for these debts. While the cases are by no means 
parallel, there is an interesting contrast in the recent action 
of the Australian Commonwealth government in paying the 
interest due from New South Wales in London on April 1, 
which New South Wales refused to meet. A special dispatch 
to the New York Times says: “At a conference at The 
Hague this month the consensus of international opinion on 
the question generally, without special reference to America, 
was in favor of federal responsibility for the acts of com- 
ponent states.” The United States cites Russian repudiation 
as a reason for refusing recognition; the Soviet government 
retorts by citing American State precedents; and the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders with a singular inability to make fine 
moral distinctions comments: “The council has pointed out 
that that abuse of state powers which takes the form of 
repudiation of public debt is found only in parts of the United 
States and in Communist Russia.” 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S recent judicial appoint- 

ments in New York State have met with general com- 
mendation. In naming Edward R. Finch, senior member of 
the Appellate Division, as presiding justice he has disregarded 
partisanship—a course that ought to be taken for granted in 
choosing judges but unfortunately cannot he. Justice Town- 
ley is promoted from the Supreme Court to the Appellate 
Division, and Edward S. Dore, a prominent member of Tam- 
many, indorsed by both the Bar Association and the judiciary 
committee of the New York County Lawyers’ Association, 
is appointed to the Supreme Court. Chief Magistrate 
Joseph E. Corrigan of New York City, of like political 
affiliations with Mr. Dore and similarly indorsed, receives 
a well-deserved promotion to the Court of General Sessions. 
Chief Magistrate Corrigan has been doing admirable work 
in the hard and thankless task of cleaning up the magistrates’ 
courts of New York City, not hesitating, if necessary, to 
offend political leaders in the process. There will be general 
approval of his promotion, but coupled with it a feeling of 
regret that both his professional associates and the Governor 
should have felt constrained to call him from his present 
important work in the very midst of his activities. 


PREPOSTEROUS PERFORMANCE is now being 

staged by the American consul at Vancouver, B. C., in 
the case of Miss Ella Young, who seeks admission to the 
United States. Miss Young is an Irish poet and lecturer, 
an authority on Celtic mythology, and the author of several 
books published in this country. From October, 1925, to 
November, 1930, she remained in the United States on a 
visa that was extended from time to time; last November, 





——————EEE 


believing that she might cross over into Canada and be re- 
admitted under the British quota, she voluntarily left Cali- 
fornia seven months before her latest permit should expire. 
When she attempted to reenter she was refused a visa on the 
ground that she might become a public charge, although for 
five years she had supported herself very competently here. 
Various influential citizens of California, including Senator 
Shortridge, M. Fleishhacker, president of the Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust Company, Bertram E. Alanson, president of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange, Colonel Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, and other well-known professional and business 
men have issued a statement declaring that it is their earnest 
belief that there is not “the slightest risk of her ever becom- 
ing a public charge on the United States or any State or 
any one.” ‘To these protests A. Dana Hodgdon, chief of 
the Visa Division of the State Department, replies first that 
consular officers are left substantially to their own discretion 
and adds: 


After a careful consideration of Miss Young's case, 
the conclusion reached by the responsible consular officer 
was that in the light of the present economic situation in 
the United States she was not in a position to overcome 
the presumption that . . . she was likely to become a 
public charge. . . . Although due consideration was given to 
the fact that Miss Young’s cash assets amounted to $1,500 
and her income to $500 a year from royalties [and $1,300 
from lectures], these amounts could not be considered suf- 
ficient inasmuch as at her age [66 years] she might become 
helpless through illness . . . resulting in a rapid consump- 
tion of her assets and a depletion of her earning capacity. 


And there, for the moment, the matter rests. One would 
like at least to be able to believe Miss Young’s case an 
extraordinary one. But apparently it is merely an example 
of our everyday treatment of aliens who seek admission to 
and naturalization in the United States. 


HE MOST INTERESTING feature about the mil- 

lion dollars just given by Gustav Oberlaender to 
further American-German understanding and amity is that 
the principal and interest of the fund is to be entirely ex- 
pended in twenty-five years. Mr. Oberlaender desires his 
money to be spent by students and public men who wish to 
engage “in research work that is of special interest to the 
American people, and those who are interested in such sub- 
jects as employment insurance, old-age insurance, public 
health, race relations, music, art, or any other activities of a 
kindred nature, and who will profit by a period of study in 
a German-speaking country.” These stipulations cover an 
almost unlimited field and doubtless will result in the com- 
pletion of much valuable work. The fund is to be admin- 
istered under the Carl Schurz Foundation, and under the im- 
mediate trusteeship, in addition to that of Mr. Oberlaender 
himself, of Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the Columbia School 
of Journalism, Dr. Haven Emerson, Henry Allen Moe, sec- 
retary of the Guggenheim Foundation, and Wilbur K. 
Thomas, executive director of the Carl Schurz Fund. But 
Mr. Oberlaender has wisely refused to give his money in 
perpetuum. No one can tell what the future may have in 
store; indeed, such a fund, given twenty-five years ago, 
would have suffered sad sea-changes in the succeeding quarter- 
century. International amity can best be furthered during 
peace time. 
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Deficits or Taxes 


HE position of the ‘Treasury grows continually worse. 

‘‘he original budget estimates forecast a surplus of 

$123,000,000 for the present fiscal year. By the 
beginning of December the Treasury had discovered that 
there would be a deficit of $180,000,000 instead, and now, 
with three-fourths of the year gone, it is agreed that the 
deficit will approach $800,000,000. Receipts during the first 
nine months of the year have been $510,000,000 less than 
in the corresponding period of 1929-30, and expenditures 
about $194,000,000 greater, and the remaining three months 
are certain to add heavily to the $600,000,000 deficit that 
now exists. ‘Ihe long period of ‘Treasury surpluses is plainly 
over. From 1920 to 1930 they totaled about $4,000,000,000, 
nearly all of which was wisely devoted to reducing the pub- 
lic debt. During the present year we shall actually increase 
public indebtedness. It is plainly time for a serious considera- 
tion of fiscal policy. 

Unfortunately, instead of facing the situation like a 
statesman, and inviting his countrymen to think soberly 
what ought to be done, the President makes a political plea. 
On March 31 he said: 

There will be no increase of taxes if the next Congress 
imposes no increases upon the budget which the Adminis- 
tration will present. But for Congress to do this, the people 
must cooperate to effectively discourage and postpone con 
sideration of sectional and group interests. 

This is political claptrap, and nothing else. The President 
knows, just as everybody else does, that there will almost 
certainly be another deficit in 1931-32 despite all reasonable 
care in expenditures; just as he knows, or ought to know, 
that Congress in the past session actually appropriated some 
28,000,000 less than the budget officers recommended. The 
President’s statement is simply an attempt, and a shabby one, 
to shift to Congress in advance the blame for the anticipated 
deficit, and an effort to prejudice public opinion in advance 
against any expenditures the President may see fit to oppose, 
whether unemployment or farm relief or something else, as 
“the demands of sectional and group interests.” It is a time, 
certainly, for the most careful weighing of all expenditures, 
but no time for refusing to make socially necessary outgo 
because it may necessitate tax increase. It is no time for 
giving heed to Calvin Coolidge’s parrot cry of “no extra 
Congress, no extra taxes, and no extra politics.” 

The President and his supporters propose a policy of 
drift in the hope that things will turn for the better. ‘Uhis 
is fatuous action. Interest payments of foreign governments 
have already been diverted from debt payment to current 
expenditures, and there is disturbing talk of cutting down 
the cumulative sinking-fund requirement by means of which 
we are now wisely clearing away $400,000,000 a year of the 
public debt. Nothing could be more foolish in a rich country 
like this. We have no need, and we cannot afford, in any 
way to injure public credit, thus raising the rate of interest 
on public securities and the consequent burden of interest 
on the public debt. Let the ‘Treasury meet this year’s deficit 
by short-term borrowing as it must; it will simply face an- 


other shortage next year. This cannot go on indefinitely. 


It is a time for tax increase, despite the politicians’ anxiety 
to avoid it. 

Where should the increased revenue come from? Out 
of higher individual income and estate taxes. We have really 
only started to use these powerful modern fiscal engines. 
In 1929 custorns yielded $602,000,000, miscellaneous in- 
ternal-revenue taxes (mostly on tobacco) $480,000,000, the 
corporation income tax $1,236,000,000, individual income 
tax $1,095,000,000, and estate tax (on_ inheritances) 
$65,000,000. Taxes on consumption (customs and tobacco 
taxes) and corporation income taxes thus yield two-thirds 
of the federal revenue. Their ultimate incidence has no dis- 
coverable relation to individual ability to pay; but individual] 
income and inheritance taxes rest chiefly on the richer part 
of the community. 

Estate taxes are too low. On the 8,582 estates reported 
in 1929 the total taxes, both State and federal, averaged less 
than 4% per cent, and even on the 16 estates of more than 
$10,000,000 they amounted to less than 18 per cent. For- 
eign experience indicates clearly the advantage of distinctly 
higher rates. 

The income-tax situation is no less striking. In 1928 
4,070,851 persons filed returns, of whom 2,523,063 paid in- 
come taxes in a total amount of $1,164,000,000. At the out- 
side, not one family in ten paid any income tax. But out of 
the four millions reporting, the more than three millions 
whose net income was less than $5,000 paid only $13,000,000 
tax, and the added 628,000 with incomes between $5,000 
and $10,000 paid but $23,000,000 more, so that actually 
97 per cent of the entire income tax was paid by persons 
with net incomes of $10,000 up. In fact, $909,000,000, or 
four-fifths of the whole, was paid by those with net incomes 
in excess of $50,000. Our income tax today is in truth a 
tax on the rich, and in minor degree on the well-to-do; as 
such, it contrasts favorably, in its effects on distribution, 
with the other federal taxes, the bulk of which come ulti- 
mately from the great mass of the poor and the less well- 
to-do. We are not within sight of the limit of its possibili- 
ties. Notwithstanding all the buncombe spread abroad by 
Mr. Mellon and his newspaper allies during the years when 
he was reducing rates, there is not a shred of evidence to 
show that rates could not be markedly raised without ap- 
preciably increasing evasion. The tax even on our 511 income 
millionaires in 1928 was not equal to 17 per cent of their 
income. Compare the British rates if there is any question 
what taxes can be collected. Our surtax rates ought to be 
graded upward more sharply, and we ought to get a larger 
proportion of federal revenue from the personal income tax, 
practically the whole burden of which, as we have indicated, 
is borne today by the well-to-do and the wealthy, and the 
greater part of it by the very rich. An intelligent democ- 
racy will consider not only the revenue results, but also the 
inevitable social consequences of its taxes. From that point 
of view, the income tax is a good tax. It remains to be seen 
whether the people will yield to the clamor of the President 
and his supporters and let themselves be prevented from 
making further intelligent use of it. 
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Mr. Hoover in Action 


E had just about given up hope that Mr. Hoover 
W would ever again respond sympathetically and 

intelligently to the needs of his suffering fellow- 
men when along came the Nicaraguan earthquake and 
presented him with an opportunity to prove that he is still 
the world’s greatest living humanitarian. Said the New 
York Times in a Washington dispatch the morning after 
the Managua tragedy: 


President Hoover had no saoner been informed of the 
disaster at Managua than he took personal charge of relief 
measures. This was right in line with his experience in 
relieving distress in Belgium, Russia, and other countries 
in Europe and in the flood-stricken area of the Mississippi 
Valley. Within a few minutes after word came that the 
Nicaraguan capital had been destroyed by earthquake, the 
machinery of the government and the American Red Cross 
was in operation. 


Here is an example of the great humanitarian at his best. 
From a foreign shore comes a cry for help, and Mr. Hoover 
swings immediately into action, asks no one’s permission, 
tarries not a moment to examine into the theoretical side of 
his decision, does not even stop to inquire whether “‘self- 
help” would not be better than American dollars in relieving 
the suffering in Nicaragua. We wonder just what it is in 
the appeal of a foreigner that manages to strike a responsive 
chord in Mr. Hoover’s heart, when millions of Americans 
can go clamoring for food without drawing more from the 
President than an impatient reminder that Americans must 
take care of themselves. Why should Belgians, or Russians, 
or Nicaraguans receive more consideration from this man, 
who is acting not in the role of an independent philanthropist 
but as President of the United States, than do the millions 
of jobless workers and distressed farmers in his own country ? 
These people, too, are in trouble; they, too, are suffering 
from lack of food and clothing. Is their predicament not 
also a calamity, and a calamity that is much closer to home? 
If Mr. Hoover would examine their situation more closely 
and honestly, he would find it so, and he would further 
find that their suffering is of a character that bodes no good 
for the existing order (of which Mr. Hoover is the staunchest 
defender), should adequate relief and assistance much longer 
be withheld from them. 

Mr. Hoover’s moment for action in the domestic situa- 
tion came immediately after the stock-market crash in the 
fall of 1929. It is true, of course, that he did initiate certain 
“voluntary measures of cooperation,” to use his own words, 
“to make certain that fundamental businesses of the country 
shall continue as usual,” and “that wages and therefore con- 
suming power shall not be reduced.” But this hardly sounds 
like the man of action pictured in the Times dispatch quoted 
above. Furthermore, in his message to Congress on December 
3, 1929, he asserted that “the test and the rightfulness of our 
decisions must be whether we have sustained and advanced... 
prosperity and the lessening of poverty.” Certainly not even 
Mr. Hoover will argue that we are more prosperous today 
than we were on December 3, 1929. By his own standards, 
the action taken eighteen months ago was wholly inadequate 
to cope with the ever-widening needs of the depression. A 


year later Senators La Follette and Walsh collected and 
published an immense volume of indisputable proof that 
millions of Americans were in pressing need of relief. Did 
Mr. Hoover, when informed of this disaster, take “personal 
charge of relief measures’? He did nothing of the kind. 
Instead, he did everything he could to block relief, until his 
evasive tactics could no longer withstand the adverse pub 
licity he thereby drew down upon his head. Finally, he 
vetoed the Wagner employment-exchange bill, the only 
measure that could have passed the Hoover-controlled House 
of Representatives in the last Congress that would in any 
way have helped in the present situation. 

Thus has the President hastened to help his fellow- 
countrymen, Yet there is still an opportunity, though a rapid- 
ly vanishing one, for him to take that spirited and generous 
action which the American crisis demands, For the moment, 
with Congress in recess, Mr. Hoover enjoys powers that 
verge on the dictatorial. His is the sole responsibility; he no 
longer shares it with Congress. Now let him show the 
country what he can do in an emergency; let him prove to 
us that he is big enough and capable enough to initiate and 
encourage relief for the six million unemployed, the seven 
or eight additional million who are working on part time and 
at greatly reduced wages, and their twenty or twenty-five 
million dependents. Let him start doing this, not in May, or 
June, or September, but now. If he has no plan of action, if 
his expansive promises of eighteen months ago were just so 
much buncombe, then let him surrender his power at once 
by calling Congress into session. Any other course will be a 
betrayal of the people that may prove perilous for Herbert 
Hoover and his kind. 


Talking About Wheat 


NLY a confirmed optimist could have expected that 
() the world wheat conference which closed its sessions 

at Rome on April 2 would be able to dispose of 
the difficulties presented by the world wheat situation. The 
wheat problem, whatever it is, is obviously too complicated 
to be solved in a few days of deliberation, even with repre- 
sentatives of forty-six countries devoting themselves to the 
task. There should be no surprise, then, that the recom- 
mendations of the conference went no farther than well- 
meant suggestions likely, if adopted, to ease the strain a 
little without answering any really primary question. 

The most important result of the conference was its 
revelation of the complete lack of agreement among the 
wheat-producing and wheat-consuming nations regarding 
either the causes of the present crisis or the means by which 
it might be dispelled and its recurrence avoided. Before the 
conference began, preliminary discussions made clear a wide 
rift, amounting virtually to an impasse, between those who 
insisted that the world was growing too much wheat and 
those who insisted that it was using too little. Premier Mus- 
solini, in his opening address, aligned himself with those who 
maintained that the trouble was not with overproduction but 
with underconsumption, and warned the conference to be 
cautious about recommending a general reduction of acreage, 
especially while so many people were suffering from want 
of food. The Russians, on the other hand, not only declared 
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firmly that Russia woul >t restrict production, but ridi- 
culed the idea of urging people to use more wheat when 
they had nothing with which to buy it; while the Canadian 
representative pointed out that even if a reduction of 
acreage were desirable, no democratic country could bring 
it about by governmental fiat. ‘The upshot of the debate 
at this point was a gentle pronouncement in favor of per- 
suasion—a harmless counsel to which no one could object. 

The question of underconsumption, though less con- 
tentious, did not lend itself any more easily to practical treat- 
ment. The Russian gibe that unemployment, business de- 
pression, and an “eat-more-wheat” policy did not go well 
together was unanswerable. ‘The only hopeful outlook lay 
in the possibility of developing a demand for wheat in coun- 
tries which, like China, do not now use it to any great 
extent. The conference, accordingly, gave its approval to 
propaganda, attaching thereto a suggestion that surplus 
wheat might well be sold to China at a very low price. Just 
how this mixture of economics and humanitarianism was to 
be handled was not indicated. 

Faced with the conclusion that unrestricted production, 
save for voluntary curtailment, was likely to go on and that 
increased consumption offered no immediate remedy, the 
conference turned to the question of regulating the wheat 
trade. The Danubian countries demanded preferential 
tariffs as a protection against Russian dumping and disastrous 
importations from Argentina and other overseas producing 
countries. The Rumanian Minister of Agriculture went so 
far as to predict a united closing of European markets if 
overseas countries did not waive their most-favored-nation 
privileges and allow preferential tariffs to be set up. The 
tariff suggestion proved especially irritating to the Russians, 
and led the Argentine ambassador at Rome to remind the 
conference that the world wheat crisis, while attributable 
in part to Russia, was also to be charged to the economic 
derangement of Europe by the World War and to the 
European policy of high protection. The conference could 
only decide that, not being an international tariff commission, 
it must leave the tariff issue to the regular course of diplo- 
matic negotiation. 

The Russian shadow overhung the conference from the 
beginning, and it was Russia that stood out most conspicu- 
ously and threateningly at the close. Back of the resent- 
ment at Russian dumping was a recognition of the fact that 
Russia, by abolishing the middleman, had gained an im- 
pressive advantage over all its competitors, and that as long 
as Russia was compelled to export large quantities of wheat 
to pay for manufactured articles bought abroad, the com- 
petition of low-priced Russian wheat would have to be 
reckoned with. Western capitalism and Russian collec- 
tivism, in other words, locked horns, and in the presence of 


that conflict the conference was helpless. ‘The only prac- 


tical suggestion was the approval of financial aid to wheat- 
growers to enable them to carry their crops through periods 
of exceptionally low prices—a proposal which, save for its 
restriction to short-term credits instead of credits of longer 
term, appears to run on all fours with the International In- 


stitute for Agricultural Credits which the League of Nations 
is promoting. Whether the conference of wheat-producing 
nations which is to meet at London in May will be able to 


get any farther remains to be seen. 


The Layman Rebels 


HEN it was first announced that John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., had appropriated $250,000,000 for the 
building of an amusement center covering three 

blocks in the heart of New York City, many a harassed 
metropolite dived into his subway hole with a lighter heart. 
His city’s irresponsible hodge-podge of unplanned brick and 
stone that took any shape it pleased and changed its shape 
half a dozen times within a short block ceased to trouble 
him so much. Let Chrysler wave its silly silver plume; 
let them spoil the Empire State building with a trick moor- 
ing mast. In the midst of New York would rise a miniature 
model city to show the way. There would be a skyscraper, 
of course, but not more than one, and that one would be 
set like a jewel in a wide green space so big that there would 
be at least standing room at its base for all who worked 
in it. Given $250,000,000 there could be created a city of 
such simplicity, such poise, such spaciousness and rest that 
it would take ten years off the city dweller’s age. 

The plans of Radio City were announced, with pictures, 
on March 6. And the howls of the populace have been ris- 
ing ever since. Architects have contributed more dignified 
criticism ; newspapers have complained in judicious editorials ; 
but the people who write letters to the papers have been 
neither dignified nor judicious. Ugly, futile, stupid; dis- 
graceful symbol of a generation; a garment center surround- 
ing a hatbox; hideous; gas-house architecture; and so on. 

We wish we could defend the plans of Radio City. We 
can’t. To us Radio City looks like the first six radio “hours” 
on Sunday morning congealed forever in stone. The ellipti- 
cal building, which has become better known in the corre- 
spondence columns as the gas-house, has nothing to recom- 
mend it except, perhaps, that having no corners it will be 
easy to wash. The worst thing about Radio City, however, 
is that it has no more apparent unity than any other three 
city blocks. And as for that spaciousness, simplicity, and 
rest we dreamed of, what have we? For spaciousness we 
have one tiny plaza occupying one-tenth or less of the space 
—the rest is solid buildings, nine of them in three blocks, 
including three skyscrapers! For simplicity we are given 
barrenness. For poise and restfulness—we would rather not 
go into that. 

The architects responsible have made various answers 
to the critics: Radio City must be economically as well as 
artistically sound; beauty must be sacrificed to utility. But 
the layman refuses to believe either excuse and continues to 
complain. Which leads us up to the two most interesting 
and, happily, cheerful aspects of the controversy. 

In the first place the layman has rebelled. In no uncer- 
tain terms he has asserted his feelings without apology or 
hesitation. After all, laymen must live with and in Radio 
City—it is no private museum piece to be avoided at will. 
It is entirely right and proper that laymen should say what 
they think about it. In the second place the rebellion has 
been effective. While the architects responsible have made 
answer to their critics, they have been singularly reasonable— 
so reasonable in fact that it is now announced that new 
plans are to be worked out. We hope they will be more 
satisfactory. 
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Arnold 


Bennett 


By DOROTHY VAN DOREN 


has passed at once from the status of a writer of the 

most compelling contemporaneity to that of a classic. 
For nearly thirty years we have not been surprised at receiv- 
ing from Mr. Bennett’s hands a novel that was far above the 
ordinary. During the same period he issued an astonishing 
number of capable, readable books—plays, essays, novels that 
he called “fantasias,” novels that were plainly potboilers, 
notes on how to live that sold hundreds of thousands of 
copies. It is the more extraordinary that out of all this welter 
of words so many should have been fine; that Mr. Bennett, 
writing steadily, relentlessly, remuneratively, should at the 
same time have written greatly; that the decade and a half 
which produced twenty-eight novels, eleven plays, and about 
a score of other books should also have produced two novels 
—“Clayhanger” and “The Old Wives’ Tale”—which rank 
among the finest English novels of any period. 

It is perhaps worth while to consider what manner of 
man it was who could perform such feats of quantity and 
quality. Mr. Bennett says of himself that he prayed to be 
delivered alike from idleness and from poverty. He came 
honestly enough by these standards of industry, and in his 
novels about the Five Towns district of England—which 
means in two-thirds of his best novels—he stresses the ines- 
capable importance of money. He himself did not grow up 
in poverty; his father was a middle-class solicitor who kept 
his family comfortable enough; the son was sent to the En- 
dowed Middle School at Newcastle-under-Lyme, and thence 
to London University in 1885. By 1889 he had quit the 
Five Towns and gone to live in London, where he was occu- 
pied as a solicitor’s clerk, and “combined cunning in the 
preparation of costs with a hundred and thirty words a min- 
ute at shorthand,” not to mention the not inconsiderable 
stipend of £200 a year. Within the next ten years he had 
departed forever from the law and had definitely become a 
journalist, and his prodigious energy had already shown itself. 
He could say at the end of 1899 that he had averaged nearly 
a thousand words a day for a year, and if practice means any- 
thing, he should have been well on the way to acquiring the 
facility and skill which was to serve him in his finest books. 
He described himself with evident truth when he said that 
his three major qualities were: 

First, an omnivorous and tenacious memory—the kind 
of memory that remembers how much London spends per 
day in cab fares just as easily as the order of Shakespeare’s 
plays or the stock anecdotes of Shelley and Byron. Second, 

a naturally sound taste in literature. And third, the invalu- 
able, despicable, disingenuous journalistic faculty of seem- 
ing to know much more than one does know. 


B' his death at London on March 27, Arnold Bennett 


He might have added a precise and penetrating observa- 
tion. The observation and the memory were alike exercised 
on the Five Towns, that section of England which has re- 
mained so exclusively English and so incurably provincial. 
The pottery towns of Staffordshire had embraced industrial- 
ism in its first youth and they were in no hurry to adopt any 
more modern innovations. The potteries and the mines flour- 





ished, therefore; the workers went on their first abortive 
strikes to loose themselves from a thirteen-hour day for old 
and young and to demand wages large enough to keep breath 
in them; the towns suffered smoke, filth, brutality, restraint. 
And in the midst of this sat the middle class, the employers, 
the fortunate ones, calm, temperate, decent, hard-working, 
frugal—above all, frugal. To this class Mr. Bennett be- 
longed ; and he has given it immortality. 

His first novel of the Five Towns was written in 1902. 
“Anna of the Five Towns” is Mr. Bennett’s first attempt to 
write a “serious” novel on a large scale. But even while 
this work was being written he was thinking of other and 
still more serious attempts to portray the locality of his child- 
hood. “The Old Wives’ Tale” in 1908 was the result of 
many years of thought upon a particular milieu. It displayed, 
indeed, an inability to escape from the milieu. For here was 
the Five Towns—smoke, industry, restraint, frugality, and 
all; and, incidentally, here was life, unmistakable, pitiable, 
touching and uplifting the heart. Mr. Bennett declared that 
he first conceived the plot of ““The Old Wives’ Tale” when 
he saw a plain, stout, elderly woman enter a restaurant in 
Paris and heard her subjected to the laughter of the pretty 
young waitress. He saw in her “a heartrending novel”; she 
had once been young and was now old and pitiful. That was 
the novel he resolved to write. The story of Constance and 
Sophia Baines, daughters of the draper in St. Luke’s Square, 
Bursley, was the result. They progressed from all that was 
young and promising and lovely to a futile and unwanted old 
age. They grew up and grew old and died. They married 
and one of them bore a son and they were widowed. The 
younger, Sophia, having run off with a commercial traveler 
who turned out to be a rascal and left her, lived through the 
siege of Paris in 1870 and emerged financially triumphant; 
the other hardly left Bursley, where she had been born and 
raised. But Sophia, taking part in the Franco-German war, 
was untouched by it; her Bursley virtues of frugality and in- 
dustry kept her as firm and unassailed as her sister Constance 
was, living out her life in the house in St. Luke’s Square. 
Paris might have been the Five Towns, for all the difference 
in her life its strangeness made. And if Constance and Sophia 
Baines are the heroines of the novel, the house and shop in 
St. Luke’s Square is the hero. It was dark, inconvenient, 
ugly; it was immaculately, painfully “well-kept”; it was in 
a sort of way comfortable. And it is real. Nevertheless, only 
a great writer could have taken this material, so common- 
place, so dull, so undramatic, so unbeautiful, and transmuted 
it into compelling life. If we could meet Constance tomor- 
row, either in her pretty, compliant girlhood or in her fat, 
pain-ridden, helpless old age, we should probably flee from 
her. But her creator made not only the good-natured, rather 
stupid girl and the gently obstinate old woman, he made 
also the pathos and the drama and the pity and heartbreak 
of a long life, not one of the details of which can be doubted 
or laid aside as irrelevant. 

“The Old Wives’ Tale” is generally considered to be 
Bennett’s finest book. I should place ‘‘Clayhanger” 
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above it. Written two years later, it, too, is located in the 
Five Towns, only a block or two away from Mr. Baines’s 
draper’s shop. It describes the life of Edwin Clayhanger 
from his departure from school at sixteen to his marriage 
at forty. Many persons live in its pages: Darius Clay- 
hanger, Edwin’s father; Maggie, his sister; Janet Orgreave, 
who “waited” for him in vain; Hilda Lessways, who jilted 
him because she couldn’t help it and later became his wife; 
Big James, he of the brown beard and magnificent bass 
voice and gentle heart. “Clayhanger” has a quality of 
reality that is unique in English fiction. Clayhanger him- 
self is more real than the man you will meet tomorrow on 
the street; because the man on the street has his secret life, 
and those who meet him cannot penetrate it; but Clay- 
hanger’s secret life, which nobody in the novel knows but 
himself, is revealed to the reader in all its pitiful or admir- 
able or futile or triumphant details. Clayhanger the school- 
boy, resolving to begin at once the full exercise of his powers, 
to achieve self-perfection in spite of his shortcomings; Clay- 
hanger the youth, afraid of his father, afraid to speak what 
is in his mind, unwilling to enter his father’s shop yet enter- 
ing it, fitting at last securely into the routine of the printing 
business; Clayhanger the man, trying to overcome his shy- 
ness, reading, pondering, settling into a rut of meticulous 
regularity, and jerked out of that rut twice by Hilda, the 
strange, intense, inexplicable woman whom he loves. This 
is life, made fuller and richer and more credible than life 
by the mystery of art. This is the complete mind and heart 
of a man, as every man knows his own mind and heart and 
none other. 

There are many other aspects of the novel nearly 
as incomparable as the portrait of Clayhanger: his father’s 
terrible childhood on the pot-banks, working eighteen hours 
a day at the age of seven, and staying for a brief, inde- 
scribably horrible night at the poorhouse; and Darius’s dis- 
integration and death; and the boy George; and the full, 
gay, vigorous life of the Orgreaves, so bitterly in contrast 
to the restraint and intellectual poverty of the Clayhangers; 
and the life of the town, real, sharp, indubitable. “Clay- 
hanger” is the first and best of a trilogy about Edwin and 
Hilda; it gains some strength by those novels that follow it, 
by its very length and fulness. But alone I believe it has not 
been surpassed by any English novel since “Vanity Fair.” 
I am aware that such a sweeping judgment is perhaps as un- 
wise as it is dangerous. I shall be reminded reproachfully of 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot and Meredith and Hardy. 
Cheerfully I sacrifice them and deposit them and all their 
works in second place. Dickens gives me pause and the ques- 
tion reduces itself to a matter of personal taste. I prefer 
“Clayhanger” to any single novel of Dickens. The bulk of 
Dickens’s work may very well endure longer than the bulk 
of Bennett's. But that is another matter. 

From a rereading of “The Old Wives’ Tale” and 
“Clayhanger” it becomes clear what are Mr. Bennett's char- 
acteristics as a writer. First, the fulness and correctness of 
his observation; second, his willingness to set down every- 
thing about his characters, whether flattering or not; third, 
his relentless preoccupation with money. ‘The preoccupa- 
tion with money is the most striking of his interests. In 


every novel it is apparent; in “Riceyman Steps” it reaches 


its climax with a frank study of avarice. But if Mr. Earl- 
forward is the extreme example of this passion to save 


money, Sophia and Constance are themselves impressive il- 
lustrations of it. Sophia’s burning passion during her hard 
months in the Paris siege was for the accumulation of a 
competence; Constance in her old age, although by her own 
and even by more worldly standards she was rich, handled 
every sixpence as if it had been her last. The Clayhangers 
had bread and tea for their evening meal, and old Darius 
was horrified when his daughter dared to add meat, though 
they could well afford it. When Edwin was thirty and 
thinking of getting married, his father would raise his wages 
to a bare pound a week, although the young man was 
manager of the business and second in importance only to 
his father. Edwin himself was scandalized by the lavishness 
of the Orgreave tea, when jams and meat and a fruit pie 
loaded the table. Sophia Baines despised her young husband 
for a fool because he ran through a fortune in four years. 
The same motif appears in the lesser novels. “Buried Alive,” 
the story of a great painter who, out of his excessive shy- 
ness, tried to pretend himself dead, is concerned over and 
over with extravagance, the exact price of article after 
article, the proper uses of wealth. Extravagance is the great- 
est vice. A decent attempt to save money is the supreme 
virtue. It may be that Mr. Bennett came to this conclusion 
after reading Balzac, whom he enormously admired; it may 
be that his boyhood in the Five Towns, where frugality was 
so patently wise and a spendthrift would so surely end in 
the gutter, influenced him not only to desire money for him- 
self but constantly to write about it. Money, indeed, in 
these books is a consuming passion; love is almost always 
secondary to it. Love is restrained, considered, sober, Young, 
romantic love is on the whole foolish. Even in “Clayhanger” 
the unmistakably compelling love of Edwin and Hilda is de- 
scribed temperately and with sanity. 

It is this temperateness and sanity, indeed, that sepa- 
rates Mr. Bennett from the first and greatest novelists. 
Nowhere in the novels is there a trace of the fire, the gusto, 
the passion, the unadulterated rhetoric that burn in “The 
Idiot,” in “Anna Karenina,” in “Tom Jones,” in Thack- 
eray at his best, in “Moby Dick.” The highest compliment 
one can pay to Mr. Bennett is to say he is not quite in this 
company. His tone is level and composed. He will tell 
everything; but he will not raise his voice. He will not 
throw his scruples to the winds and dare all. Extravagance 
is a vice. Only a fool throws away his money, only a reck- 
less, hot-headed incompetent will fail to keep for himself 
those reservations which an honest man needs to keep in 
order to live a creditable life and die a decent death. The 
middle ground is the safe ground; do not throw away your 
resources; do not passionately clutch them until you die of 
want. And it may be said of Mr. Bennett that he made the 
middle ground, the temperate, decent life more moving than 
any other writer has ever made it. To be clean, to be hard- 
working, to be honest, to be not necessarily kind but just— 
this is not, with Mr. Bennett, to be also dull. Here, prob- 
ably, is the astonishing source of his power. It would be 
incomplete not to add that he possesses the saying grace of 
an ironical and sometimes mordant humor. Life is not quite 
tragic; it is more than comic; it seems to haye no meaning, 
yet the meaning is there—in its fulness, in its variety, in the 
inescapable movement of one year after the other. Everything 
is the same and everything is changing. People are as they 
are. Mr. Bennett has shown thai what they are is good. 
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Aid for the Jobless—or an Alibir 


By DEVERE ALLEN 


Hyeres, France, March 21 

HEN President Hoover’s interest in foreign meth- 

ods of unemployment relief was revealed by the 

dispatch of the official investigating expedition of 
Mr. John J. Leary, Jr., there were quiet smiles in Europe. 
Over here not the least humorous thing about American 
politics is our famed engineer’s way of tackling prob- 
lems by making an elaborate survey of the means by which 
they may be dodged. In labor circles, especially, there is 
sardonic wonderment as to what Mr. Hoover, who cannot 
tolerate anything that smacks of socialism, expects to find 
in countries where unemployment relief has taken a course 
conspicuously divergent from rugged individualism. 

As Mr. Leary chats with the devoted readers of the 
Telegraph and Morning Post and discovers that the cost of 
unemployment insurance is a growing and tremendous drain 
upon the state, it is to be hoped that he will also take into 
account the fact that England, with almost 2,700,000 job- 
less workers, is still a country without bread lines. And if 
he is bothered because there have been abuses of the insur- 
ance plan, and because in truth a few men have passed 
up jobs they might have taken, he will do well to notice 
the cases in which men have had to choose between living on 
twenty-eight shillings a week without labor and working 
forty-five hours a week for thirty-one shillings, with no 
free transportation to and from their homes. 

If Mr. Leary finds business men who can pull long 
faces and still enjoy it better than pulling longer ones, they 
will confide that although they hate like everything to keep 
up the dole—they will call it that—it was either dole or 
revolution. For Mr. Leary’s notebook the following words 
from the Manchester Guardian might not be inappropriate: 
“America offers at least one lesson to those who denounce 
‘the dole’ as the source of all our evils. Over there a man 
who is out of work has two resources on which to fall back 
—private charity or crime. Charity is limited. The oppor- 
tunities for crime are not.” And the Guardian is right, 
even allowing for those special areas where our vigilant 
police reserve the choicest pickings for themselves. 

Apart from Hollywood, which is always a journalistic 
standby when events are dull in other quarters of the cos- 
mos, American crime was until recently our most relished 
news in Europe. On the Continent, where you can buy 
Nick Carter, the Bradys, and Jesse James in several lan- 
guages, daily headlines shrieked forth the latest amenities 
of life in Bill Thompson’s bower, while the newest bedtime 
stories from Tammany Hall’s domain embellished front 
pages from Moscow and Munich to Paris and Madrid. But 
crime stories are giving way; the American collapse, even 
if it carried the fortunes of Europe down to a more hor- 
rendous level, has brought with it a redeeming chance for 
laughter at the inanity of our officialdom. The leaders of 
French industry have not been slow to point out the wisdom 
of their resistance against the marvels of speed-up; the Ger- 
mans have begun to doubt the virtues of mere industrial 
efficiency as a cure-all for their ills. Britain, where tra- 


ditional ruts are unquestionably a curse, is in danger of 
growing still more deeply intrenched in antiquated produc- 
tion methods, including low wage scales, because of our 
egregious muddling. In every place there are doubts of 
things American. But regarding our “method” of relieving 
unemployment, doubt is too mild a word ; amazement would 
be truer. 

Unemployment insurance in Europe, though still in- 
adequate and not universal, is firmly imbedded in the fabric 
of the common life. Other forms of social insurance, in 
which we have been laggard, were established long before 
the war, and have since made rapid progress. Germany’s 
act of 1889 for old-age and invalidity insurance was ex- 
tended in 1911 to cover pensions for salaried workers. Pro- 
vision for limited forms of insurance was made by France 
in 1910, and almost simultaneously insurance acts—pensions 
or sickness or old age—were passed in Great Britain, Lux- 
embourg, Rumania, Sweden, and Holland. Since the war 
new insurance of this character or extensions of old pro- 
grams have been instituted by Spain, Italy, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, Poland, Hungary, 
and France. 

The International Labor Office in a recent report looks 
back on this steady march of social insurance and holds that 
the compulsory feature is essential. “Social insurance,” it 
states, in the calmest sort of faith, “will no doubt continue 
its development as a compulsory system until it is universally 
adopted.” If this be prophecy, something must give way. 
Can it be that the mounting effects of the world crisis will 
generate, even in America, a popular perception that the risks 
of competitive life are so great as to warrant a change 
toward social control? The recent progress of old-age pen- 
sions is, perhaps, a reassuring portent. It is less reassuring 
to reflect that while our unemployed still go without any- 
thing to hold body and soul together except what is brought 
them on the winds of chance, the White House has to wait 
for an emissary to find out what is already well known and 
available for the asking. Mr. H. B. Butler, deputy director 
of the International Labor Office, has completed a fair and 
detailed study of American unemployment. For a long time 
the staff at Geneva have had their fingers on every feature 
of the relief plans of every country. They could tell Mr. 
Leary all he needs to know. Perhaps they cannot tell him 
what he wants to know. They will not be able to tell him 
how, in any country under the sun, successful relief for acute 
unemployment can be effected through enlightened charity 
alone, or through private agencies working strictly in keep- 
ing with a competitive economy. 

Nobody contends that because a scheme exists it oper- 
ates everywhere in absolute perfection; nobody believes that 
widespread distress can be entirely overcome by social insur- 
ance alone, no matter on what scale. Nobody thinks that 
unemployment relief can be put through without upsetting 
the routine of life for some of the more privileged classes. 
Nevertheless, taking unemployment insurance specifically, 
as the form of social insurance which most urgently affects 
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the present suffering millions, its benefits have been incalcul- 
able. In more than one country, hard though conditions are, 
any sustained economic cohesion has been possible only be- 
cause collective intelligence has been marshaled for collec- 
tive protection. To see how significant a factor unemploy- 
ment insurance really is, one must realize its enormous 
growth. 

In 1919 the workers insured against unemployment num- 
bered between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000. At that time Great 
Britain was the only country where unemployment insurance 
was compulsory, and even there compulsion was limited to 
certain industries. Today, however, a compulsory system 
exists in ten countries, bringing a measure of protection, if 
the other countries with voluntary systems are added in, to 
more than 47,500,000 wage-earners. Of these, nearly 45,- 
000,000 are located in Germany, Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Poland, Bulgaria, Australia (Queensland), 
Irish Free State, and Switzerland (nine cantons), where 
compulsory systems are established. In the Soviet Union 
10,000,000 workers are ordinarily affected by unemployment 
insurance, though since October 9 last benefits have been 
suspended owing to the state of the labor market and the 
new ruling compelling laborers to accept jobs distant from 
their homes. Yet, deducting these 10,000,000, no fewer than 
35,000,000 workers, thanks to compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, are being aided who would otherwise be left to 
chance charity or starvation. Is this the method, demon- 
strably successful, in which the President is interested ? 


At the final session of the unemployment conference 
called by the International Labor Office last January, which 
I attended, the problem was sharply focused in a manner 
that epitomized our own conditions. A French employer, 
elaborating with hard realism the need of industrialists to 
rule in their own house, dwelt upon the desirability of free- 
dom from too strenuous social demands. Poulson, the dele- 
gate of British labor, challenged this whole conception. The 
issue, he said—forcefully and accurately, though with little 
originality—was the old, old struggle between the right of 
a few to use human beings for profit and the right of the 
many to control society for the well-being of all. It is, of 
course, however old it sounds, the basic issue everywhere. 

To the extent of protecting nearly 50,000,000 human 
beings against reliance on the dole of charity, world capital- 
ism has yielded to the workers’ pressure. But there are 
many men in all countries for whom American individualism 
is still the last strong bulwark, who understand that the 
beginnings of social control in our country mean the abridg- 
ment, then the destruction, of the right of financial and 
commercial groups to control society by their own superior 
brains. To this body of stalwart individualists Mr. Hoover 
has belonged, both by obligation and by personal conviction. 

Why then, all Europe wonders, seek light from coun- 
tries whose socialized methods only prove, by the Hoover 
standard, their flabby, weak degeneration? Where will Mr. 
Leary get his aid and counsel? Does the President genu- 
inely want help, or does he seek new reasons for evasion? 


Lawrence Decides 


By ROBERT A. BAKEMAN 


Lawrence, Massachusetts, April 1 
AWRENCE, Massachusetts, built around numberless 
cotton and woolen mills on the Merrimac River, has 
definitely decided that the National Textile Workers 
Union shall not be allowed to exist within its borders. The 
question of whether or not the workers in the textile mills 
want to organize under this form of union has been brushed 
aside. Notice has been bluntly served by the officials of the 
city, aided by federal authorities, through a series of spec- 
tacular acts that have swept away every semblance of civil 
liberty, that the right of laborers to organize, which has 
been upheld by our highest courts, will be denied to the 
workers of Lawrence if they insist upon affiliating themselves 
with the National Textile Workers Union. 
This is the heart of the present situation in Lawrence. 
It is no longer the question of who was right in the recent 
strike—employer or employee. It is not even the question 
of whether textile workers should be organized into a con- 
servative or a radical labor union. It is the far more funda- 
mental question of whether workers shall be free to organize 
themselves for collective bargaining with their employers 
ander whatever auspices they please, without the arbitrary 
and unlawful interference of the police, whose primary job 
it is to protect the civil rights of all. 
For several years the textile industry, hard hit by chang- 
ing conditions, has been attempting to reduce expenses and 
This has meant the 


at the same time increase production. 


introduction of efficiency experts and their subsequent recom- 
mendations for the speeding up of machinery. The process 
went on until “the straw that broke the camel’s back” was 
laid on. It resulted almost immediately in the complete 
closing down of the largest woolen mill in the world, along 
with two smaller ones. 

For some months an organizer of the National Textile 
Workers had been in Lawrence. This was the only labor or- 
ganization there, for with all its experience in industrial con- 
flict Lawrence had not yet learned that the safety valve 
which will minimize social explosions in the industrial field 
is the labor union; and in fairness it must be added that 
the conservative union has not so far shown any great interest 
in the unskilled worker. The strikers, therefore, came in 
flocks to the only people that offered to organize them. In 
their emergency it was not a question of a conservative or a 
radical union. ‘Then only did the Lawrence which had re- 
mained inactive for years, in spite of the rumblings of dis- 
content, arouse itself. The fear of a general strike, the 
hysteria against “Communist activities,” the memory of 
bitter industrial conflicts in the past, and the specter of the 
disappearance of the pay roll which supported the whole 
community led to the formation of a Citizens’ Committee. 
The newspapers announced a concession by the American 
Woolen Company—the withdrawal of efficiency experts— 
but it was only a newspaper announcement. The strike lead- 
ers were vigorously denounced by one Roman Catholic priest, 
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and colorless resolutions were passed by a body of Protestant 
ministers urging the strikers to go back to work. A request 
came from the Citizens’ Committee for a vote upon the ac- 
ceptance of the company’s offer. This request was not acceded 
to as quickly as the Citizens’ Committee desired, and the 
next day the conspiracy to rid Lawrence of the strike leaders 
began to unfold—a conspiracy which has not yet ceased. 

On the morning of February 26, while the strike com- 
mittee was in conference preparing the issues to be submitted 
to a ballot of the workers on the following day, and while 
other workers were painting the placards announcing when 
and where the balloting would take place, the police rushed 
into the headquarters of the union and arrested Patrick De- 
vine, the national secretary. Two hours later, while the 
strike committee was in conference again in the same union 
hall, City Marshal O’Brien with a squad of officers armed 
with clubs rushed into the room and arrested all whom they 
could find, including the organizer, Edith Berkman. One 
of the strikers, who asked to see the warrant, was struck over 
the head by an officer, receiving a terrific wound which later 
became so infected that the victim had to be placed in the 
Marine Hospital in Chelsea. The head of another striker 
was split open, and Miss Berkman was so cruelly treated 
that her body was covered with bruises for many days. 

That afternoon, when the attorney for the defense went 
to see about bail, he was informed, as he testified without 
contradiction in court the next day, that two charges had 
been brought against the five persons arrested, each one of 
which called for $5,000 bail. When it was hinted that the 
bail would be forthcoming, thus permitting the leaders to 
go back to the strike, two further charges were added, each 
also carrying $5,000 bail. This meant the raising of $20,000 
for each defendant. To cap the climax, double sureties were 
demanded, making it necessary to pledge $40,000 worth of 
property for the release of each person. 

One naturally asks, What was the high crime for 
which this unconscionable bail was demanded? And the 
answer is the same charge that could have been brought 
against any labor union anywhere that ever declared a strike 
against its employers: namely, (1) conspiracy to destroy 
the personal property of the American Woolen Company; 
(2) conspiracy to destroy real property of the American 
Woolen Company; (3) conspiracy to destroy business con- 
tracts of the American Woolen Company; (4) conspiracy to 
intimidate employees of the American Woolen Company. 

Then the Citizens’ Committee, with a strike commit- 
tee of its own choosing, the leaders of the strike being safely 
in prison, voted to have a ballot taken of the workers. It 
took place two hours after the announcement had been made. 
At ten o'clock at night the result was announced. At four the 
next morning a group of newspaper reporters who had been 
covering the strike came into my room at the hotel and 
confessed what a farce the whole balloting was. Neverthe- 
less, the next morning the headlines in all the papers an- 
nounced that the workers of Lawrence had voted by a major- 
ity of four to one to go back, though the really significant 
news was that only 1,650 out of more than 9,000 workers on 
strike had voted to return, and about 7,000 had not voted 
at all. The bells of the churches were rung in token of the 
wonderful victory. 

At the hearing of the arrested leaders next morning ex- 
amination was waived, and the judge in charge, without 


hearing a word of the evidence, refused to reduce the bail 


and accused the defendants of coming into the community to 


stir up trouble and flaunt its laws. At the end of the hear- 
ing the federal authorities stepped ir, and with telegraphed 
authority from Washington completed the job of breaking 
down the morale of the strikers by taking their leaders to 
the Immigration Detention Department at East Boston as 
suspicious aliens. Although $40,000 worth of property had 
already been put up for their appearance in court, they were 
kept in detention several days, and the Immigration Depart- 
ment demanded $5,000 more from each individual before he 
could have his temporary freedom. In this way was both 
municipal and federal machinery put into use to rid Law 
rence of the leaders in the industrial strife. 

But official Lawrence was not yet through with its job. 
On the morning of March 2 the marshal with some fifteen 
men rushed into the headquarters of the National Textile 
Workers and began searching the rooms. ‘The records of the 
District Court of Lawrence reveal that no warrant was 
issued authorizing the search of these premises. The officers 
took away mimeograph machines, typewriter, books, papers, 
vouchers, and records of all kinds belonging to the union. 
The headquarters were then nailed up and remained that 
way until days later, when members of the union forced 
their way back in. A young girl, stenographer for the union, 
was given her choice, after a two-hour grilling, of being 
arrested on the charge of vagrancy or of going back to New 
York. She was driven in an automobile to Boston by of- 
ficials and put on the New York train. A man who was 
found in the hall was arrested on the charge of vagrancy, 
and his case is still to be heard. 

The next move came in the form of a notice from 
the owner of the building that unless the union gave up its 
quarters immediately, steps would be taken for an eviction. 
The union has a bona fide lease of these quarters which does 
not expire until February 20, 1932. 

The union also had hired a hall for its mass-meetings 
for a period expiring on March 20. On March 6 it ad- 
vertised a mass-meeting of protest against the imprisonment 
of its leaders. At the scheduled time of meeting, those who 
came were greeted by a “No Trespassing” sign and a large 
body of policemen. The policemen, when asked for informa- 
tion, said they were simply obeying the written request of 
the owner that there be no trespassing on his premises, but 
a visit to his home the next morning revealed the fact that 
the owner of the hall, a Syrian, had been followed to his 
work in Lowell by the police and had been persuaded to 
allow them to post the “No Trespassing” sign. 

And now from the hearing before the immigration of- 
ficials on the question of deportation of these people whose 
real crime is that they have led a strike, the report is broad- 
cast throughout the country that members of the National 
Guard during the recent Lawrence textile strike were asked 
“if they would refuse to be true to their oath of allegiance 
and would lay down their arms in the event of a red riot.’ 
It is said too on the best of authority that testimony was 
offered at this hearing that the strikers were asked to join 
a rifle club and to practice at a rifle range. Apparently the 
authorities, both municipal and federal, are convinced that 
the prejudice against the reds is so deep-seated that the 
American people have lost perspective and even their sense 
of humor. 
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Two significant things stand out in this story of Law- 
‘nce. First, a legal process has been invented for use in the 
realm of industrial conflict—a charge of conspiracy by which 
apparently the leaders of any strike, be it under conserva- 
tive or radical auspices, can be arrested at a moment’s notice 
and kept under impossible bail—which the Constitution of 
the United States forbids—until the emergency time of the 
strike has passed and the demoralization of the workers 


has been accomplished. Second, the conviction has been 
buried deep in the hearts and minds of thousands of those 
who toil that the machinery of government is for the sole 
use of those who possess the economic power. But of still 
greater concern in the recent experience in Lawrence to 
the student of human relations is the passing of civil liberties 
—freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
semblage, freedom from invasion of basic rights. 


Aftermath of a Lynching 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


LYNCHING took place in Marion, Indiana, on 

August 7, 1930. ‘The victims were two Negroes 

a charged with murder; there was also what seems 

to have been a false charge of rape, which served to win 

sympathy for the lynchers. The two men were in jail and 
w uld have been fully punished by the State. 

‘The trial of the second of the half-dozen or so men 
who were indicted for the lynching was in progress in the 
last week of February, 193i. And it was astonishing to 
see and feel the mob atmosphere that still prevailed nearly 
seven months after the murder. The first member of the 
mob to be tried had been acquitted by the jury in twenty 
minutes. Against the second, Charles Lennon, there was 
enough evidence to hang ten men. Seven reputable citizens, 
including the sheriff from whom the prisoners had been 
taken, the chief of police, and two reporters of the two local 
papers, had definitely identified Lennon as the man who had 
swung the sledge hammer to break down the jail doors. 
And an eighth witness, who did not know him by name, 
described him exactly as the other seven had described him. 
Moreover, the witnesses for the defendant included his wife, 
his mother-in-law, his brother-in-law, and a “good friend,” 
in whose testimony the prosecution pointed out many dis- 
crepancies and some absolute lies. 

But it was plain that the mob spirit was dominating the 
trial and the court. Men who had been members of the 
mob packed the auditorium to the corridors, hundreds of 
them, every day. And a hard-faced lot they were. The 
better class of citizens seemed to be unconcerned about the 
matter; at least they were not present during the first three 
days of the trial. ‘The Negroes, too, absented themselves, 
since they had no hope of seeing justice done, until finally 
t mass-meeting of Negroes was called, and the speaker, 
representing the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, showed the colored citizens how by their 
ullen and despairing absence they were leaving the whole 
spiritual domination of the courtroom to the mob. He urged 
them to attend the trial and by their very presence add their 
spiritual weight to the forces of prosecution, 

During the last three days of the trial, therefore, Negro 
citizens attended in unusually large numbers. And strange 
to say, the rougher-looking mob element dwindled a bit 
among the spectators and some of the more cultured whites 
began to attend. On Friday afternoon, when the crowd 
was waiting on the deliberations of the jury, most of the 
mob crowd stayed out in the corridors, while Negroes and 


the better class of whites sat inside. 





I visited Marion just a few months before the lynching. 
At that time the colored people gave a banquet for me, to 
which the mayor, the chief of police, and other city officials 
and prominent citizens came by invitation. ‘They ate and 
drank with us. They declared that the colored people 
were on the whole the most law-abiding and the best citizens 
of Marion. But seven months after the savage lynching, 
many white people frowned or growled at the sight of a 
colored person; friendly greetings were rare, suspicion quick. 
We always fear and suspect those whom we have injured. 

At the trial, while the judge seemed to be professional, the 
general atmosphere of the court was biased. The two young 
lawyers representing the attorney general’s office and the 
“State” were looked upon as enemies of the community not 
only by the mob but also by most of the court officials. Their 
objections were almost uniformly denied and they were 
frequently insulted by court subordinates, while the two 
defense lawyers by a trick kept one of the prosecutors, Judge 
[arl Stroup, from making his plea to the court. After Mer! 
Wald, the first prosecutor, had made his argument before 
the court, the attorneys for the defense announced that they 
would make no argument; as a result Stroup had no chance 
to present the devastating rebuttal which they knew he 
would make. The defense lawyers, who appeared to be weak 
and inexperienced—they were said to be two insurance agents 
who had recently “read law”—were willing to let their 
case rest with the evident prejudices of the jury. One of the 
defense attorneys was observed exchanging grins and dis- 
paraging grimaces with one of the jurors while Prosecutor 
Wald was making his remarkably fine statement to the jury. 
In his charge the judge laid great emphasis on the “pre- 
sumption of innocence” to which the defendant was entitled, 
and stressed the point that proofs against him must be “be- 
vond a reasonable doubt.” 

‘The case went to the jury on Friday. All afternoon the 
crowd waited, hundreds of people with less than twenty de- 
termined Negroes among them. ‘The jury evidently could not 
agree. The Negroes had decided to stay through to the 
end. Mobs are like dogs. They seize you when you run, 
but only bark or growl or snap at you when you stand. 
The Negroes decided to stand at all costs. There were de- 
tectives, uniformed policemen, and deputy sheriffs in the 
crowd, but their presence held no assurance for colored 
people. Many of the spectators were armed, including some 
of the Negroes. Six of the Negroes who stayed were women, 
including Mrs. F. K. Bailey, local leader of the colored 


people. She and her husband, like all the other colored 
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citizens of Marion, have been living under the threat of mob 
attacks ever since last August. The jury deliberated for 
many hours. Apparently it included at least one brave 
man who held out to the end, for the final réport was 
disagreement. ‘The trials of these two lynchers will have 
cost the county eight or ten thousand dollars. That is perhaps 
the only punishment that will be meted out. Other cases 
will be dropped. 

The Lennon trial was a fitting climax to the events of 
the preceding months in Marion. The mob had “felt its 
oats” ever since that savage night in August and had made 
continuous attempts to terrorize the Negroes. ‘They rode 
up and down through the Negro sections in fast autos, 
shooting and shouting, sometimes adjusting their engines 
so as to make rapid “back-firing” in the wee hours of the 
morning, simulating machine-guns. The one Negro physician, 
who has his office just a half-block from the main square 
and the courthouse and who has quietly but determinedly 
kept up his practice in the face of repeated threats, seems 
to be the chief thorn in the flesh of these people. ‘The 
physician, six feet tall, straightforward, unquivering, says 
nothing but goes armed constantly, carrying a Winchester 
in addition when he answers calls at night. One night, 
after the firing of many shots near his residence, four 
automobiles filled with men drew up and parked directly in 
front of his house on the opposite side of the street. The 
doctor opened his front door so that the flare of his brightly 
lighted house fell right across the porch and down the front 
walk. The mob decided not to accept his invitation and 
silently withdrew. 

Threats were passed around about what would happen 
to the colored population if Lennon were convicted. It 
seemed to make no difference that there was no Negro con- 
cerned in the actual trial in any way, not even as a witness: 
the prosecuting lawyers were representing the attorney 
general’s office and the “State” and were almost apologetic 
in explaining that they had only a professional interest. The 
case throughout was one of white against white, eight of 
the most reputable citizens of the town being witnesses against 
the lyncher. Yet on the day preceding the giving of the 
case to the jury, mysterious telephone calls were made to 
the residence where the representative of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People was staying, 
“warning” him or insinuating threats. The warning came 
from a white woman, who said that she could not afford 
to give her name or to tell from what telephone she was 
making the call. The voices of men called several times, 
inquiring where the association’s speaker was to speak next 
in Marion, and what route he would take in going and coming 
that day to and from Muncie. And all night there was shoot- 
ing and automobile back-firing through the streets where 
colored people live. The next day efforts were made to 
frighten all colored people from attending court. Some 
were frightened away. Others went back with grim determi- 
nation and a desperate resignation. 

The Indiana legislature has just passed a bill to curb 
lynching. The bill originated among the colored people as 
a result of the Marion lynchings, and was finally passed 
almost intact. It provides for (1) automatic suspension 
of the sheriff in whose county a lynching takes place, with 
reinstatement only when it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the governor that the sheriff did his full duty in trying to 


prevent the lynching; (2) money damages to be assessed 
against the town, city, or county in favor of the relatives 
and heirs of the lynched person. The colored people also 
want the constitution amended, if necessary, to permit the 
State to ask a change of venue in the trial of lynchers. At 
present only the accused may ask such a change. In cases 
of mob violence it would be safe and good policy to allow 
the prosecution to move for change of venue, for when a 
great mob holds a small community in its grip for twenty- 
four hours, there is hardly a prospective juror in the place 
who is not either a member of the mob, a relative of a 
member, a friend or a debtor or creditor of a member, o 
in some way a colleague or henchman of someone interested 
in defending a member of the mob. 

To see Marion nearly seven months after a lynching 
was to realize the disastrous effect of mob action upon a 
presumably civilized community. It is a question whether 
the present generation of Marion inhabitants can ever recover 
from the relapse of that one night, when they dragged two 
Negro boys from the jail to a tree on the courthouse lawn 
in the center square of the city; when, after the killing was 
over, their youths and young men seized the rope, and like 
savages, all with their hands on the sacred piece of hemp, 
danced from the jail to the courthouse lawn, like college 
students making merry after an athletic victory. 


In the Driftway 


IGHER education as it is practiced in this country 
has come in for some hard knocks within the winter 
just past. And if the Drifter feels constrained to say 

a word in its favor it is not because he would care to deny 
any of the strictures that have been passed upon it by critics 
more qualified than himself. Aside from the fact that he 
learned long ago—from a college prof—that it is useless to 
argue with anyone who doesn’t already agree with you, the 
Drifter would be the first to admit to a serious-minded in- 
vestigator that in his own case the years he spent at college 
were mostly wasted, that the hard-earned money (hard-earned 
by someone else) he consumed might better have gone back 
into the business, that gerunds and gerundives are to him 
almost as if they had never been. But he would still feel 
that the investigator was wasting his breath in railing at 
American universities. 


* * * * * 


T is not yet a crime even in a democracy to say that there 

are fewer excellent brains in any given group, State, or 
nation than there are mediocre brains. Keeping that fact in 
mind, surely it is a little less than realistic to assume that 
universities which are open to all who come—and the Drifter 
thinks they should be—can possibly have much relation to 
higher education in its strict sense; further, if we must pro- 
vide enough teachers to call the rolls, and if those teachers 
must have Ph.D.’s to get their jobs, it is patently absurd to 
expect that very many Ph.D. theses will have any relation to 
“real scholarship,” whatever that is. Such assumptions and 
expectations can lead only to false hopes and savage sneers, 
both of which are irrelevant. The Drifter feels, in short, that 
Abraham Flexner’s Institute for Advanced Learning, to 
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which only scholars will be admitted for work in “pure sci- 
ence and high scholarship,” is much more to the point than 
Abraham Flexner’s book on the universities. The present-day 
college will probably remain just about as it is. The critics 
and the scholars would do better in the Drifter’s opinion to 
let that windmill whirl in its own democratic air and head 
for more rarefied and more exclusive regions. 


* * * ° * 


S a matter of fact, the Drifter, acknowledging a heresy, 
A thinks that youngsters learn a great deal in college. And 
if what they learn enters their consciousness during an all- 
night session in a dormitory bedroom instead of in the class 
hour father pays for, at least it is likely to be remembered 
longer and used oftener. The Drifter, for instance, learned 
a great deal about two subjects not listed in the catalogue 
on a spring afternoon when he went for a walk with a girl 
instead of attending a duly scheduled physiology lab. During 
the stroll an impassioned discussion of careers for women 
broke loose; in the midst of which there was discovered a 
hoptoad that had got marooned in a black lake of tar which 
the spring sun had treacherously melted. For hours the 
Drifter labored heroically with a jackknife, digging out first 
one leg and then another, only to find that some other toe 
had inadvertently slipped back. The battle grew fiercer, and 
the talk about women grew more impassioned, as the after- 
noon waned and the tar hardened. But Eliza Hoptoad was 
finally extricated, presumably intact, since the Drifter cannot 
remember that she limped as she hopped away; and the 
woman question was clarified if not settled. The moral of 
this tale is that the Drifter that day learned so much about 
the texture of a toad’s hide, the stretch of a toad’s legs, and 
the quality of a toad’s patience that he has ever since felt 
a knowing intimacy with hoptoads. Likewise, he learned 
so much about women that he has been a staunch feminist 
ever since. ‘These attitudes of his toward hoptoads and 
women may not partake of education. He thinks they do. 
But he would never presume to call it higher education. 


. * aa ° + 


HE Drifter thinks the American university should con- 

tinue to be open to all who come. Every human being 
should have at least one opportunity to lead the remote and 
academic existence which the campus provides. College days 
are like the false spring of February that comes and goes 
before the mind can take it in. The only trouble with the 
students the Drifter knew, including himself, was that they 
were so preoccupied with April’s plowing that February’s 
sunshine was only half-experienced. Naturally they could not 
know that all their striving would most likely bring them 
up against nothing more rewarding than overproduction and 
a sharp decline in prices. It is not true that college students 
‘They are in fact the most serious- 
minded creatures alive. If they concern themselves with first 
love and the latest rules of an autocratic dean, who is to 
say that these are less worthy than the price of stocks, the 
precise date of an early Egyptian tax list, or the founding of 
i political party? ‘To appease the serious-minded investiga- 
tors, remove the label Higher Education from the college 
vate. Put up instead a line from the early Masefield: ““The 


are frivolous-minded. 


days that make us happy make us wise.” 


Tue Drtrrer 





Correspondence 
Handle Words with Care 


To tHE Eprror or THe NATION: 

Sir: To say, as you do in The Nation of March 18, that 
Hoover's philosophy would do credit to “a Proudhon the an- 
archist” is much too great a compliment for our President. 


Several of our fellow-men have agreed to treat each 
other with good faith and fair play—that is, to respect those 
rules of action which the nature of things points out to them 
as being alone capable of assuring to them, in the fullest 
measure, prosperity, safety, and peace. Are you willing to 
join their league, to form a part of their society? Do you 
promise to respect the honor, the liberty, the goods of your 
brothers? Do you promise never to appropriate to yourself, 
neither by violence, by fraud, by usury, nor by speculation, 
another’s product or possession? Do you promise never to 
lie and deceive, neither in court, in trade, nor in any of your 
dealings? You are free to accept or to refuse. 


The above is from Proudhon. What relation has it to 
what the President stands for? 

Government never stands for individualism. It stands for 
the exploitation of the many by the few with the help of the 
a my and the church. You may say that it should stand for 
social service, but it never has. On the power question Hoover's 
position merely means that government shall protect a 
few individuals in the privilege of exploiting nature’s bounty 
and the workers for the benefit of that few. No individual 
wishes to live without society, and the intelligent individual 
knows that if he is not to be exploited it must be a condition 
of society that there shall be no exploitation of human beings. 

It is not fair to use words loosely simply to bolster up an 
argument. Socialism, anarchism, individualism, wealth, capital, 
education are all used loosely and ambiguously by most people. 
Those who would teach should be more painstaking. 


Newfoundland, N. J., March 23 Avexis C. Ferm 


Support Civil Liberties 


To tHe Epiror or THE NaATIon: 

Sir: May I draw the attention of Nation readers to the 
nation-wide membership campaign of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union? Although it is hardly necessary to introduce the 
union to Nation readers, it might be well to remind them of 
the very important role the union plays in American life today. 
Briefly, the work of the union consists in keeping a vigilant 
eye open for cases of violation of free speech, press, and as- 
semblage, and in supplying the victims of such attack, regard- 
less of race, class, creeds, or principles advocated, with expert 
legal aid, widespread publicity, and organized protest. 

The demands on the union this year, through the unrest 
caused by unemployment, and the intolerant temper of the 
police, have increased tremendously, and there is no sign of 
abatement. Our work at the present time is being maintained 
by an exceedingly small though active membership. It is vitally 
necessary that we double our strength. 

Yearly membership ranges from $1 up through $2, $5, $10, 
$25, and $100. Our Quarterly Review goes to all members, 
bulletins and pamphlets to members paying $2 and over, and 
our weekly news release to members paying $10 and over. 
Further information can be had by addressing the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

New York, April 1 HeLcen WINNkER, Secretary 
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Intellectuals and the Bonus 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: I can easily understand why veterans of the World 
War want a bonus. And it is also obvious why rich taxpayers 
like Secretary Mellon are against such appropriations. But I 
have never understood why the liberal press has been con- 
sistently hostile to bonus bills. 

You must admit that one function of the government is 
to distribute its money unevenly by grants, subsidies, and 
bonuses. Possibly you may be against tariffs, ship subsidies, 
and guaranties to railroads and infant industries. But you 
certainly advocate special aid to mothers, to the aged, to the 
unemployed, to backward farmers, and to many other groups. 
You favor a graduated income tax, which is class legislation. 

Even if a true liberal be against the foregoing grants, he 
undoubtedly favors the postal system. Yet the postal system, 
even-handed as it seems, grants special favors to farmers in 
the parcel service, to airplane companies and shipping interests, 
to magazines and papers through cheap rates, to business 
through low third-class rates, to the party in power by manipu- 
lation of postmasterships and post offices, and to its current 
legislators in franking privileges that are generally used to 
further personal political ends. What is true of the postal 
service is true of other government functions. Subsidies are 
not more just because they are not open. The only possible 
way for the government to avoid special grants would be to 
dole its income out in cash to individual citizens—and not even 
the Socialists want that. 

Since the government cannot avoid subsidies, the only 
question for the intellectuals is: Is the subsidy good or bad? 
The pro-bonus soldiers make two claims: (1) that a dollar a 
day, plus board, lodging, and pills, was an insufficient wage 
for the job of killing; and (2) that private soldiers belong to 
the comparatively poor class that should be helped at the ex- 
pense of the rich. 

There is no such thing as a just wage for knocking home 
runs or crooning blues or killing Germans. But surely the in- 
tellectuals would not commit murder or aid in it for three 
dollars a day. Even our gunmen and our hangmen demand 
more. Nor can the intellectuals deny that wealthy privates 
were practically non-existent, and that rich men either secured 
exemption or became officers in safe or dangerous places. If 
our unweary liberals believe in correcting past errors in the 
Philippines and Panama, let them also advocate “adjusted com- 
pensation” nearer home. If the liberals believe that our gap 
between rich and poor is too vast, let them begin with this 
piecemeal correction. 

Such is the case for subsidies and for this particular sub- 
sidy. There are, however, a number of minor facts which 
liberal magazines have consistently misrepresented. (1) The 
war-risk insurance cannot be a substitute for pensions because 
it was at first, and still is largely, a death benefit. (2) The 
Civil War pensions are our nearest general approach to those 
old-age pensions that the liberal press so much desires—the 
awards go to old soldiers and old widows, usually of the poor 
or middle class. (3) The cost of pensions is a pacifist argu- 
ment, useful for the liberal press. (4) The war-risk insurance 
is not a gift from a grateful government—it is just as strictly 
business as a postage stamp. Rates are cheaper than those of 
private companies, but the government pays for no advertising, 
employs no solicitors, pays no commissions, pays no taxes, 
has comparatively few statistics, and pays small premiums. 
(5) Similarly, the present Bachrach bill is a business proposition. 
Not one cent of charity is involved. The government which 
has been lending money to its heroes at 514 per cent on good 


security is now willing to lend twice as much on good security 
at 444 per cent. Why does the liberal press always fail to 
mention that the government has been borrowing this money 
at 314 per cent? Why does it never say that the government's 
profit in borrowing over $300,000,000 at 3% per cent and lend- 
ing it at 514 per cent has amounted to $6,000,000 a year, less 
operating expenses? What sort of “Treasury grab” is that, 
and who does the grabbing? 


State College, Pa., March 1 W. L. WERNER 


Not Pirandello 


To tHe Epitor or THE Nation: 

Sir: After reading, in your issue of February 18, Mark 
Van Doren’s review of the current performance of Pirandello’s 
play “As You Desire Me,” I had a bewildered feeling that 
he must be speaking of some other play than “Come Tu Mi 
Vuoi,’ which I had just finished reading in Italian. Then I 
went to the Maxine Elliott Theater to see the production. I 
found that Mr. Van Doren’s remarks are quite justified as 
far as that play is concerned. But that play can scarcely be 
called Pirandello’s. The production itself is poor enough—it 
is only the acting of Judith Anderson which in any way re- 
deems it—but we can ignore that since all of Mr. Van Doren’'s 
irritation seems to be directed at Pirandello. 

In very small letters in the program you may read “adapted 
from the Italian.” It would have been much nearer to the 
truth to have said “a new play, with the names of the char- 
acters and the barest outline of the story borrowed from 
Pirandello, and entirely rewritten down to what the Broadway 
producer considers the intellectual level of the American audi- 
ence.” The play as given here bears about the same resemblance 
to the play Pirandello wrote as the average movie scenario 
does to the novel from which it is adapted. Lines, scenes, 
incidents, spirit—all have been changed; what in the Italian 
is a delicately evocative, wistful study in half-tones, all done 
by allusion and indirection, becomes here a heavy-handed and 
rather absurd melodrama. It is scarcely a tribute to the in- 
telligence and taste of the theatergoer to have the producer 
feel, as he so obviously must have felt here, that unless the play 
were flattened out with an elephantine tread, and every bit of 
subtlety or metaphysics signposted for the level of twelve-year- 
olds, it could not succeed before an American audience. Some 
day I hope that we may have the privilege of seeing the play 
that Pirandello wrote. Until then I suggest that the critics 
reserve judgment on Pirandello as a dramatist. 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., March 1 Louise N. TRUEBLOOD 


Mordecai Manuel Noah 


To tHE Epitor or THE Nation: 

Sir: I am completing a full biography of the American 
Jew, Mordecai Manuel Noah (1785-1851), who was prominent 
in the political, dramatic, diplomatic, journalistic, and social life 
of his time. 

Since I am very eager to establish communication with any 
descendants of his who may be in possession of documents or of 
authentic information relating to him, I should be glad to hear 
from such persons, who may address me in care of the John 
Day Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. All docu- 
ments will be scrupulously cared for and returned by registered 
mail immediately after perusal. 


New York, March 23 Isaac GOLDBERG 
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Proportional Representation in Ireland 
Will It Survive? 


FE print here an interesting account of the workings 
ot proportional representation in the Irish Free 
State, where the system has been in effect during 
‘The account was written by the 
Irish correspondent for the Manchester Guardian Weekly. 


three general elections. 


The Free State has proportional representation in its 
most elaborate and exact form. The census of 1926 sug- 
gested the desirability of a bill for the redistribution of 
seats, and this has naturally led politicians to consider the 
suitability of the electoral system which has been tried out 
now in three general elections. 

The a priori arguments usually urged against propor- 
tional representation are that it fosters the group system 
in the legislature and thereby produces instability in the 
executive, or, alternatively, makes the cabinet unduly sub- 
servient to the caprice of the legislature. A posteriori we 
note that things have turned out otherwise. The Free State 
is today apparently nearer the two-party system than any 
country in Europe. Its cabinet is the longest-lived of Euro- 
pean cabinets, and his worst enemy will not accuse Mr. 
Cosgrave of having truckled to the legislature. 

It may be argued that these results are due to ab- 
normal conditions—to the fact that one of the Free State 
parties, Fianna Fail, was an extra-constitutional party 
which aimed at subverting the foundations of the state. 
Thus the government party, which is essentially a coali- 
tion of separate groups, was compelled to cohere as closely 
as if it were a true unitary party, while the ministers’ 
revolutionary training gave them an unusual contempt for 
the elected representatives of the constituencies. Now that 
Fianna Fail no longer cares to talk of denouncing the treaty, 
Mr. Cosgrave begins to find it less easy to hold his party 
together and has to be more cautious about pushing through 
unpopular reforms. 

Even if this is admitted, the fact remains that propor- 
tional representation makes for stability in another way. 
It has abolished sensationalism in politics. The existing 
English system magnifies the effect of a 10 per cent swing- 
over of votes, so that a large parliamentary majority may 
be converted into a humiliated minority, while a minority 
in the country may get an effective parliamentary majority. 
Under proportional representation 10 per cent of changes 
among the voters will be represented by 10 per cent changes 
in the party numbers in the Dail, and a party which has 
40 per cent of the voters in the country gets 40 per cent, 
and no more, of the seats in the Dail. Further, since pro- 
portional representation necessitates large constituencies 
with four or five seats, each large party is sure of return- 
ing its leading candidate in each constituency. Thus on 
election day there is no hope in any constituency of utterly 
defeating the enemy's champion. The battle centers round 
the fate of the second-class candidates. 

Another fact about proportional representation which 
ree State experien c brings out is that it favors the can 
didate with a cross-bench mind as against the sound party 
man. Suppose a constituency with four seats. The voter 
is presented with a ballot paper containing ten names. Four 
ire his own party candidates, four belong to the opposition 
party, one belongs to a small party, and the last is an 


independent. The voter is quite ready to put two of his 
own party candidates first and second. Then, with a great 
effort, he recalls the adjurations of his party leaders and 
the local canvasser and puts three against his third party 
man, whom he thinks a bit of an ass. But now he feels 
that he has done his duty nobly by his party and that he 
is free to consider his private preferences and exercise his 
individual judgment with his remaining votes. “Mr. A, 
number 4 on my party’s list, I have always regarded as an 
unreasonable fellow, anything but an ornament to the 
party. Now, Mr. B, number 4 on the opposition list, is 
a decent and intelligent man, likely to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence on his colleagues. Why shouldn’t I give him 
my fourth preference? And then the independent has done 
local services and understands our local needs better than 
any man. Let him have my number 5. And then there is 
the new party. It deserves encouragement. We need a new 
point of view. I'll put their man number 6.” One of these 
last votes is quite likely to become effective—number 4 
or number 5 more likely than number 6. Thus the wise 
party manager is careful to choose moderate men as can- 
didates. It is in this way, rather than by getting direct 
representation for minority interests, that proportional rep- 
resentation has proved a valuable protection to minorities. 
In spite of the evil legacies left by the bad times the Dail 
has shown itself on most subjects, except ancient history, 
reasonable, free from prejudice, and not given to violent 
utterances. 

What pleases the elector is poison to the professional 
politician, who dislikes the cross-bench mind and wants the 
sound party man and the emotional atmosphere at elections 
which brings the sound party man into the House. Thus 
he is anxious to abolish proportional representation for 
very much the same reasons as influenced his Ulster broth- 
ers to do the deed in Northern Ireland. The strongest 
argument which he has against it is that it necessitates 
large constituencies. A five-seat constituency is the smallest 
suitable unit. It is true that in such constituencies there is 
a lack of touch between the sitting members and their con- 
stituents which is unsatisfactory to both. 

Large constituencies also make electioneering expen- 
sive for a small party like the Irish Labor Party, which 
may not wish to contest more than one-quarter of the seats. 
Its difficulties are aggravated by the fact that Free State 
electoral law places no restriction on the supply of trans- 
port for the convenience of voters. Only the two big 
parties can afford to have cars in every corner of the 
country areas. 

A return to the single-seat, single-vote constituency 
system would annihilate the Labor Party and many inde- 
pendents. Hence Mr. Cosgrave could not and probably 
would not wish to carry such a measure. But the profes- 
sional politicians may induce him to copy the new English 
bill and try single-member constituencies with the trans- 
ferable vote. The effect of this in the Free State would 
apparently be to promote party spirit. It does not even 
seem likely to strengthen the position of the third party, 
Labor. Nor can one easily see why it should be expected 
to conduce to better government than the Free State has 
hitherto enjoyed. 
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‘An Epic of jain” 
JONATHAN GENTRY 


by MARK YAN DOREN 





“More properly an epic than Mr. Benet’s great civil war poem, John Brown's Body. Thus far this 
year there has been no book of poetry to crowd it as serious contender for the 1931 Pulitzer 
prize.”—Boston Herald. 

Gamaliel Bradford says, “What appeals to me in JONATHAN GENTRY is the genuinely, intensely, 
vividly American background and setting, shot through and transfigured by a delicate depth of spiritual 
symbolism, which is surely the essence of poetry.” 


Illustrated with lithoengravings by H.R. Bishop. 


Mr. Van Doren is also the editor of: 


Anthology of World Poetry Autobiography of America 


. “ - . , ince 
—which has been called “the best poetry anthology since Burton Rascoe says of this book: “It should be one ofthe 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury—its scope is breath-taking. It . - . 
best sellers of all times. Every’ home with any pretensions 


sifts and selects the finest poetry from all lands and ages.” 
$5.00 to a library should possess a copy.” $5.00 








PAUL GAUGUIN: The Calm Madman by BERIL BECKER 


“One of the most terrible and one of the most inspiring books I have read, a tragedy of hell from 
beginning to end. My reading of the book was breathless, giving me a thrill which comes more and more 
rarely to my share. I know of no work giving a more perfect picture of the true artist’s struggle against 
a world stupidly determined not to understand and accept his art,” says Edwin Bjorkman. 


Here is an “unforgettable biography” of the great French artist who is revealed in his revolt against 
convention as the Master Rebel. It carries so much of fascination, aspiration, heroism, weakness, poig- 
nancy and madness as to possess the mind of the reader for days after its last page is turned. 


Illustrated with Gauguin’s pictures. $3.50 
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NOTES OF A VAGABOND CERVANTES: A Biography 
by WALDEMAR BONSELS by T. R. YBARRA 


This new book by the author of Maya the Bee The wildly adventurous life led by this great 
Spanish author forms the subject of a glamorous 
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" . y ig a biography. The life of the author of the great 
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Proportional Representation in Ireland 
Will It Survive? 


E print here an interesting account of the workings 
of proportional representation in the Irish Free 
State, where the system has been in effect during 

The account was written by the 

Irish correspondent for the Manchester Guardian Weekly. 


three general elections. 


The Free State has proportional representation in its 
most elaborate and exact form. The census of 1926 sug- 
gested the desirability of a bill for the redistribution of 
seats, and this has naturally led politicians to consider the 
suitability of the electoral system which has been tried out 
now in three general elections. 

The a priori arguments usually urged against propor- 
tional representation are that it fosters the group system 
in the legislature and thereby produces instability in the 
executive, or, alternatively, makes the cabinet unduly sub- 
servient to the caprice of the legislature. A posteriori we 
note that things have turned out otherwise. The Free State 
is today apparently nearer the two-party system than any 
country in Europe. Its cabinet is the longest-lived of Euro- 
pean cabinets, and his worst enemy will not accuse Mr. 
Cosgrave of having truckled to the legislature. 

It may be argued that these results are due to ab- 
normal conditions—to the fact that one of the Free State 
parties, Fianna Fail, was an extra-constitutional party 
which aimed at subverting the foundations of the state. 
Thus the government party, which is essentially a coali- 
tion of separate groups, was compelled to cohere as closely 
as if it were a true unitary party, while the ministers’ 
revolutionary training gave them an unusual contempt for 
the elected representatives of the constituencies. Now that 
Fianna Fail no longer cares to talk of denouncing the treaty, 
Mr. Cosgrave begins to find it less easy to hold his party 
together and has to be more cautious about pushing through 
unpopular reforms. 

Even if this is admitted, the fact remains that propor- 
tional representation makes for stability in another way. 
It has abolished sensationalism in politics. The existing 
English system magnifies the effect of a 10 per cent swing- 
over of votes, so that a large parliamentary majority may 
be converted into a humiliated minority, while a minority 
in the country may get an effective parliamentary majority. 
Under proportional representation 10 per cent of changes 
among the voters will be represented by 10 per cent changes 
in the party numbers in the Dail, and a party which has 
40 per cent of the voters in the country gets 40 per cent, 
and no more, of the seats in the Dail. Further, since pro- 
portional representation ecessitates large constituencies 
with four or five seats, each large party is sure of return- 
ing its leading candidate in each constituency. Thus on 
election day there is no hope in any constituency of utterly 
defeating the enemy's champion. The battle centers round 
the fate of the second-class candidates. 

Another fact about proportional representation which 
Free State experience brings out is that it favors the can 
didate with a cross-bench mind as against the sound party 
man. Suppose a constituency with four seats. The voter 
is presented with a ballot paper containing ten names. Four 
are his own party candidates, four belong to the opposition 
party, one belongs to a small party, and the last is an 


independent. The voter is quite ready to put two of his 
own party candidates first and second. Then, with a great 
effort, he recalls the adjurations of his party leaders and 
the local canvasser and puts three against his third party 
man, whom he thinks a bit of an ass. But now he feels 
that he has done his duty nobly by his party and that he 
is free to consider his private preferences and exercise his 
individual judgment with his remaining votes. “Mr. A, 
number 4 on my party’s list, I have always regarded as an 
unreasonable fellow, anything but an ornament to the 
party. Now, Mr. B, number 4 on the opposition list, is 
a decent and intelligent man, likely to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence on his colleagues. Why shouldn’t I give him 
my fourth preference? And then the independent has done 
local services and understands our local needs better than 
any man. Let him have my number 5. And then there is 
the new party. It deserves encouragement. We need a new 
point of view. I'll put their man number 6.” One of these 
last votes is quite likely to become effective—number 4 
or number 5 more likely than number 6. Thus the wise 
party manager is careful to choose moderate men as can- 
didates. It is in this way, rather than by getting direct 
representation for minority interests, that proportional rep- 
resentation has proved a valuable protection to minorities. 
In spite of the evil legacies left by the bad times the Dail 
has shown itself on most subjects, except ancient history, 
reasonable, free from prejudice, and not given to violent 
utterances. 

What pleases the elector is poison to the professional 
politician, who dislikes the cross-bench mind and wants the 
sound party man and the emotional atmosphere at elections 
which brings the sound party man into the House. Thus 
he is anxious to abolish proportional representation for 
very much the same reasons as influenced his Ulster broth- 
ers to do the deed in Northern Ireland. The strongest 
argument which he has against it is that it necessitates 
large constituencies. A five-seat constituency is the smallest 
suitable unit. It is true that in such constituencies there is 
a lack of touch between the sitting members and their con- 
stituents which is unsatisfactory to both. 

Large constituencies also make electioneering expen- 
sive for a small party like the Irish Labor Party, which 
may not wish to contest more than one-quarter of the seats. 
Its difficulties are aggravated by the fact that Free State 
electoral law places no restriction on the supply of trans- 
port for the convenience of voters. Only the two big 
parties can afford to have cars in every corner of the 
country areas. 

A return to the single-seat, single-vote constituency 
system would annihilate the Labor Party and many inde- 
pendents. Hence Mr. Cosgrave could not and probably 
would not wish to carry such a measure. But the profes- 
sional politicians may induce him to copy the new English 
bill and try single-member constituencies with the trans- 
ferable vote. The effect of this in the Free State would 
apparently be to promote party spirit. It does not even 
seem likely to strengthen the position of the third party, 
Labor. Nor can one easily see why it should be expected 
to conduce to better government than the Free State has 
hitherto enjoyed. 
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The Philosophy of Morris R. Cohen 


By HENRY HAZLITT 


HE appearance of “Reason and Nature,”* by Morris 

R. Cohen, seems to me destined to mark an im- 

portant milestone, perhaps even a turning-point, in 
the history of American philosophic thought. Even a critic 
unsympathetic to its temper and typical conclusions can hardly 
refuse it a place on that modest shelf of American philo- 
sophic classics which holds the works of a bare handful of 
thinkers—Peirce, James, Santayana, Dewey. What makes 
it peculiarly significant at this time is that it marks a definite 
repudiation of the doctrines and catchwords which, chiefly 
under the influence of James and Dewey, have dominated 
American speculative thought at least since the beginning 
of the present century. 

One may begin by admitting, indeed, that Morris 
Cohen’s philosophy is “un-American,” just as the philosophy 
of James and Dewey, as most European critics were quick 
to recognize, is peculiarly American. In James’s pragmatism, 
for example, as Santayana pointed out nearly twenty years 
ago (and his comment is just as true of Dewey’s more re- 
cent instrumentalism), there are echoes of various popular 
American moral forces, like democracy, impressionism, love 
of the concrete, respect for success, trust in will and action, 
and the habit of relying on the future, rather than on the 
past, to justify one’s methods and opinions. Writers more 
distinguished for their patriotism than their perspicacity have 
even hailed this philosophic reflection of our national ideals 
as one of the outstanding merits, if not the outstanding merit, 
of the philosophers concerned. It is significant, however, 
that these writers have never carried their patriotism to the 
length of demanding a peculiarly American science, nor does 
one find them praising, say, a German thinker because his 
thought is peculiarly German. Philosophy, like science, is 
worth little unless it is as true in Ceylon as in Cincinnati. 
Thought that is characteristically national is apt to be merely 
provincial. It is even open to the suspicion of being a disguised 
rationalization of the local mores, a system of apologetics. 

Now one of the distinguishing traits of Professor 
Cohen’s thought is that it is not only remarkably free from 
provincialism of place but from provincialism of time. It is 
neither “American” nor “modern.” It is, on the contrary, 
deeply traditional; not in the sense that it lacks freshness 
or force, but in the sense that it has attempted to digest 
th thought of the great philosophers of the past; it feels that 
the road to truth lies through them rather than around 
them; that even their errors are instructive, and that instead 
of airily bidding them goodby, we might profitably examine 
what they had to say. “The notion that we can dismiss the 
views of all previous thinkers,” he writes, “surely leaves no 
basis for the hope that our own work will prove of any value 
to others.” “The philosopher whose primary interest is to 
attain as much truth as possible,” he continues, “must put 
aside as a snare the effort at originality. Indeed, it seems 
to me that the modern penchant for novelty in philosophy is 
symptomatic of restlessness or low intellectual vitality.” 





* Harcourt, Brace and Company. $5. 


Philosophy, in short, must grow like science, not by each 
thinker rejecting everything that his predecessors have be- 
lieved, but rather by absorbing it, scrutinizing it critically, 
amending, correcting, supplementing, developing it at this 
point and that, seeking always for more comprehensive 
vision, but never forgetting that omnipotence and omniscience 
are not to be attained. “The task of philosophy is too com- 
plicated to be solved by simple magical formulae. The age 
of panaceas, nostrums, and philosopher's stones belongs to 
the adolescence of philosophy.” 

I have said that Professor Cohen’s thought is neither 
“American” nor “modern.” This is most sharply revealed 
in his Epilogue: In Dispraise of Life, Experience, and 
Reality. Popular modern philosophy is honeycombed with 
these three terms, yet it is impossible to attach a clear mean- 
ing to any of them. The last two have been stretched to 
the point where they no longer have intelligible negatives; 
the first has often been absurdly narrowed. Thus Nietzsche 
sharply opposes the pursuit of life to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, ignoring the quite obvious fact that the pursuit of 
knowledge is itself a form of life. “To the eye of philo- 
sophic reflection,” Cohen replies, “the scholar or persistent 
thinker shows as much life or vitality as those who have to 
cover their naked restlessness by a gospel of strenuous but aim- 
less perpetual motion—in no particular direction. ‘The term 
“experience” again, as popularized by Professor Dewey, is 
equally applicable to everything that is an object of considera- 
tion, and Professor Cohen cannot see that it serves any definite 
intellectual function beyond carrying the faint aroma of praise. 
In brief, the philosophic scandal surrounding all three terms 
—life, experience, reality—arises from the fact that they have 
established themselves as terms of praise rather than of de- 
scription; and the honorific use of non-discriminating terms 
can only serve to darken counsel. 

These criticisms in themselves give the clue to Professor 
Cohen’s broader position. He is a rationalist, in the sense 
that he is convinced that philosophers, whatever their opin- 
ions, must rely on the validity of logical reasoning to estab- 
lish them; and the task to which he addresses himself in his 
first chapter is that of defending reason against the modern 
attacks upon it. For in spite of the popular worship of 
“science,” we have been witnessing today a remarkably wide- 
spread decline of the prestige of intellect and reason. This 
distrust of reason, Professor Cohen feels, has its roots deep 
in the dominant temper of our age, an age whose feverish 
restlessness makes it impatiently out of tune with the slow 
rhythm of deliberate order. Recent popular philosophies— 
those of James, Bergson, Croce, Nietzsche, Spengler, for ex- 
ample—are at one with recent fiction, poetry, music, painting, 
and sculpture in attaching greater value to novel impressions 
and vehement expression than to coherency and order. The 
romantic or “Dionysiac’” contempt for prudence and delib- 
erative (so-called bourgeois) morality is a crude expression 
of the same reaction against scientific or rigorous intellectual 


procedure. Professor Cohen does not think it far-fetched 
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to correlate this distrust of intellectual procedure with a 
growing bigotry and intolerance in political life, and the 
remarkable resurgence of faith in violence. “From Moscow 
to the Mediterranean there reigns a pathetic faith in salva- 
tion through brutality.” 

He turns his attention, 
those of psychologism, historicism, empiricism, kineti- 
cism—that have been used by those who distrust reason. 
‘These anti-rationalistic arguments, which Professor Cohen 
examines and rejects in turn, are at bottom romantic. Ro- 
manticism, however, is not merely negative, but involves an 
bounding faith in some inner, creative, and unlimited source 
of illumination or revelation superior to ordinary reason. 
Professor Cohen considers separately these various rivals and 
alleged substitutes for reason: authority (as variously re- 
flected in the church, tradition, and expert opinion), “‘pure 
experience,” intuition, instinct, and creative imagination, and 
he shows that these are either unreliable or complements of 
rather than substitutes for reason. Faith, he holds in the 
end, cannot be based on skepticism as to reason. As for 
William James’s “Will to Believe”: “Reason in the form 
of logical science is an effort to determine the weight of 
evidence. To tip the scales by the will to believe is childish 
foolishness, since the real weight of things is not thereby 


therefore, to the various argu- 


ments 


changed.” 

I have said that Professor Cohen is a rationalist, but I 
do not mean to imply that he returns to the naive ration- 
alism of the eighteenth century. For while he emphasizes 
the role of reason, he does not identify knowledge with its 
rational element. Nature is more than reason; no possible 
number of analyses can exhaust it; always there remains the 
beyond, the unexplained, the contingent. Logical “explana- 
tions’’ can never do more than push back the contingency of 
our fundamental assumptions: ultimately the universe is just 
what it is. Yet though “our reason may be a pitiful candle 
light in the dark and boundless seas of being, we have nothing 
better, and woe to those who wilfully try to put it out.” 

Professor Cohen is then ready to devote himself to 
some of the broader philosophic problems raised by reason 
induction and deduction, the theory 
He is a 


ind scientific method 
of probability, the irrational, and the a priori. 
realist, in the older metaphysical sense opposed to nominal- 
ist; that is, he believes that classes, universals, and relations 
are real, or at least correspond to something real in nature, 
nd are not mere convenient mental fictions as supposed 

empirical sensationalists like Mill. One other principle 
is central to his thought—the principle of polarity. This is 
uggested by the phenomena of magnetism, where north and 
south pole are alwavs distinct, opposed, yet inseparable. Thus 
opposites such as immediacy and mediation, unity and plural- 


ity, the fixed and the flux, substance and function, ideal and 


real, actual and possible, all involve each other when ap- 
plied to any significant entity. Not only, for example, must 
every natural event have a cause which determines that it 
hould happen, but the cause must be opposed by some fac 


tor which prevents it from producing any greater effect than 
it actually does. This principle (which suggests the Hegelian 
dialectic, with the significant difference that it never vio- 
lates the principle of contradiction by holding opposites to 
be identical) may seem at first merely obvious or verbal, but 
the persistency and rigorousness with which Professor Cohen 
applies it over a wide range of problems makes it yield highly 


important insights. Professor Cohen deals in turn, in a 
series of brilliant chapters—which would be amazing for 
their scholarship alone—with the problems of method and 
the crucial philosophic issues raised by mathematics, physics, 
biology, psychology, and the various social sciences, particu- 
larly political theory, law, and ethics. Space does not permit 
me to indicate in detail the conclusions to which he comes 
in each subject, but something must be said of his method of 
approach. He is too critical a mind to line up with any 
party or cult. Thus, in ethics, he can accept neither abso- 
lutism nor antinomianism; in psychology, he is as severe on 
the loose metaphors and hypostatizations of the psychoan- 
alysts as on the crude materialistic monism of the behavior- 
ists; and in biology, though in the end he finds the hypothesis 
of mechanism far preferable to that of vitalism, he is care- 
ful to point out that neither is free from undue dogmatism. 
A student of physics and mathematics, he accepts the neces- 
sary implications of relativity and recent discoveries regard- 
ing the atom without being at all impressed by the religious 
and philosophic lessons drawn by men like Millikan, Edding- 
ton, Jeans, and Compton. While he respects the great 
achievements of these men in their special fields, he feels that 
they cease to be scientific when they jump off into “amateur- 
ish speculative flights” in the fields of religion and philosophy. 
In short, he is never a mere “eclectic” or a facile “reconciler”’ ; 
he is as far as possible from the mushy the-truth-probably- 
lies-somewhere-between-the-two-extremes writer. Like Brad- 
ley, he knows that the exact opposite of a false idea may be 
an idea equally false. 

Emphasizing, as he does, the need for the richest pos- 
sible variety of observations and hypotheses to assure the 
probable truth of our results, insisting on the need of unify- 
ing principles and yet always directing our attention to the 
complexity and the fulness of the concrete facts in any par- 
ticular problem, Professor Cohen bears little resemblance, 
either, to the philosophic system-builder. What he gives 
us, in the end, is not a “system” but a set of marvelously 
sharp philosophic tools. What interests him is the methods 
rather than the results of thinking; or rather, he feels that 
more attention to the first will assure more success in the 
second. If we were to study propositions about morals, for 
example, with the same detachment as propositions about 
electrons, caring more for the rules of the scientific game 
than for any particular result, our ethical theories would 
probably be much sounder than they are. 

Professor Cohen’s style compares unfavorably in some 
respects with Santayana’s dulcet periods or with Bertrand 
Russell’s ease and lucidity, but it is not lacking in a fine 
terseness of its own. Compared with Dewey’s prose it seems 
a model of clarity and firmness. A high devotion to truth 
keeps the general tone serious. Professor Cohen resists the 
temptation, to which brilliant writers like Eddington and 
Poincaré often succumb, to strain after paradoxes; but he 
often permits himself a dry irony, and he has a remarkable 
gift for pithy aphorism. 

In output, he has revealed a scrupulous will-to-refrain 
remarkable in our time. For many years his reputation has 
heen growing, but up to now that reputation has been rather 
esoteric. “Reason and Nature,” his first book, appears when 
he has reached the age of fifty. This explains, in part, why 
it achieves such remarkable compression; it represents almost 
literally the work of a lifetime. 
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The New Mythology 


By HORACE GREGORY 


HE last eight years in American poetry have been 

commonly regarded as a comparatively sterile period. 

The enthusiasm of the 1912 renaissance, with its 
many discoveries and its new bohemianism, had reached a 
climax in 1922, and was beginning to recede. The publica- 
tion of “The Waste Land” in the pages of the Dial was 
the first indication of a change that was to steer American 
poetry into new channels, and to develop what may be 
called a new mythology. 

T. S. Eliot, by a deliberate analysis of the civilization 
recognized as characteristically American, found a title for 
his major poem. The fact that the immediate locale of the 
poem was contemporary London is of secondary importance. 
It is significant that the poem deals with the problems of 
the contemporary scene and the frustration of spiritual life 
in the modern city. The “hollow men” (of the poem that 
appeared shortly after the publication of ““The Waste Land”) 
are creatures produced from a waste-land environment. They 
form a chorus serving as a background for the progress of 
a modern tragedy. 


We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men... 


Remember us—if at all—not as lost 
Violent souls, but only 
As the hollow men... 


This is the dead land 
This is cactus land... 


Grishkin in a drawing-room, J. Alfred Prufrock, and 
Apeneck Sweeney are of the same race, children of a broad 
American desert. The validity of Eliot’s myths may be sub- 
jected to something that resembles scientific proof. In “Mid- 
dletown” we rediscover the same barren continent, populated 
with a “business class” that bears a generic relationship to 
the hollow men. The despair of the waste land is reechoed 
throughout Mr. Lynd’s sociological report of the average 
post-war American. Spiritually bankrupt, friendless, ob- 
scure, standardized, Mr. Middletown accepts the routine 
of business as a religious ritual. Both Middletown and his 
wife seek relief in childish or vicarious excitement. Auto- 
mobiles, radios, the talkies, speakeasies, and country clubs 
offer an escape, or at least enough excitement to counter- 
balance the nervous strain of making a career in business and 
the fear of losing the job. 

It is no wonder that the post-war poet reacted sharply 
from the Whitmanesque optimism and the blind search for 
beauty that ran their course in the renaissance of 1912 to 
1922. He was confronted with the problem of finding a 
substitute for old symbols of a spiritual life or recreating 
traditional symbols of metaphysics into a new language and 
a new mythology. Upon the evidence of the poetry that has 
been written within the last eight years, it seems inevitable 
that much of the new mythology carries with it the implica- 
tion of tragedy. 

Far removed from T. S. Eliot, and springing from tra- 


dition that is predominently romantic, Robinson Jeffers has 
created an entire world of demi-gods walking toward us 
out of the sharp sunlight and violent storms of Southern 
California. The psychological importance of Robinson Jef- 
fers’s creations is a debatable point, but it may be dismissed 
as irrelevant to the present interpretation. Mr. Yvor Win- 
ters, in a review published in Poetry of February, 1930, has 
attacked Mr. Jeffers’s philosophic credos and his ability to 
control a precise and effective poetic vocabulary. This, too, 
is beside the point that Jeffers has given us a convincing 
mythology which survives by virtue of his narrative power. 
Cawdor and his adulterous wife, Roan Stallion and the 
woman, California, the Greek giants in “The Tower Be- 
yond” tragedy, and even the mad preacher in “The Women 
at Pont Sur” may be taken as symbols rising from the Amer- 
ica of “Shine, Perishing Republic.” 

While this America settles in the mold of its vulgarity, 

heavily thickening to empire . . . 

. . . be in nothing so moderate as in love of man, a 

clever servant, insufferable master. 

There is a trap that catches noblest spirits, that 

caught—they say—God, when he walked on earth. 

The waste land of “Cawdor” and “Tamar” takes on 
the character of a quicksand. It is not only desolate but 
treacherous. The magnificent land- and seascape of the 
Pacific coast, the quick, earth-shaking storms and the grateful 
calm of rich sunlight over redwood forests and long, rolling 
beaches, merely deceive the eyes of Titans who are lost in a 
monstrous hell of their own making. Cawdor, perhaps the 
most significant of Jeffers’s heroes, knows that the material- 
ism of American life has set another trap for him: 

Ruling men’s money’s a wedge in the world. But 

after I’d split it open a crack I looked in and saw 

The trick inside it, the filthy nothing, the fooled and 

rotten faces of rich and successful men. 

Yet Cawdor cannot escape his own doom. The be- 
trayal of human love, a central theme, running throughout 
Jeffers’s poetry, from his early volume “Californians” down 
to his “Loving Shepherdess,” is Cawdor’s undoing. Human- 
ity, if we are to accept it at Jeffers’s evaluation, feeds upon 
itself, grows inward, and rots. It is only in the sacrifice of 
human attributes and in death that Jeffers’s myths find 
union with his deity. Translated into strong lines of action 
(the very plot a symbol of human destruction) the creatures 
of Jeffers’s imagination stride, love, and die within a night- 
mare that is becoming known as the American consciousness, 
which is a poetic distortion of the American scene. They 
are manifestations of a civilization that on the surface seems 
childishly innocent and harmlessly insane. 

Following upon the heels of Jeffers’s Titans, we have 
Hart Crane’s synthesis of America in “The Bridge.” It is 
a deliberate conception of a new myth, and like Jeffers (as 
opposed to Eliot) Crane relies upon the vitality of an anti- 
intellectual force. His work translates the emotional shock 
of skyscraper environment into a fresh poetic vocabulary. 
Again we see the contemporary poet searching for spiritual 
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values in the American desert. Crane looks backward into 
America’s past toward Pocahontas, Cutty Sark, the Great 
River, and gazes forward where Atlantis lies, but the present 
is a world of the Tunnel, where the subway roars through 
hell: 

The phonographs of hades in the brain 

Are tunnels that rewind themselves, and love 

A burnt match skating in a urinal... 


Crane attempts a solution, never quite articulate, of his 
relationship to modern life by way of metaphysics. He has 
taken the broad background of the American tradition and 
woven its symbols into a strong yet delicate pattern. Poe, 
Melville, Whitman, and William Carlos Williams of ““The 
American Grain” are recreated in his own idiom. The for- 
ward leap of the poem at its close leaves the barren soil of 
the waste land far behind: 

intrinsic Myth 

Whose fell unshadow is death’s utter wound .. . 

Forever Deity’s glittering pledge, O Thou... 

If Eliot, Jeffers, and Crane were the only creators of 
1 waste-land mythology, they could be readily presented as 
three striking literary accidents, but such is not the case. 
The reaction to the American waste land, even when it has 
resulted in an attempt to escape into the language and music 
of seventeenth-century poetic diction, is characteristic of the 
poetry that is being written today. A composite portrait of 
the scene reveals rather than obscures the characteristic 
attitude. 

Since the war there has been a development of an 
expatriate group of which Eliot himself is a member, and 
whose influence is felt in the work of Archibald MacLeish 
and R. Ellsworth Larsson. ‘The sterility of the modern 
scene is stressed and made poignant by a nostalgia for the 
past and the use of distinguished music. MacKnight Black 
has made the machine itself a means of producing decorative 
effects, but his commentary upon the entire civilization is 
slight. Closely allied to the expatriate mood is one of post- 
war cynicism such as we find in the poetry of Kenneth 
Fearing. Here is the world of the tabloids, stripped clean 
of emotional values and presented in the staccato of machine- 
gun bullets. ‘he same gin-drinking, insane New York civil- 
ization comes to light in Joseph Moncure March’s “Wild 
Party,” and the specific horror of the waste land is very 
close to us indeed. 

Returning to the mythology of Robinson Jeffers and 
iway from the immediate effects of urban civilization, Isidor 
Schneider's ““Vemptation of Anthony” recreates the typical 
\merican tragedy in a small-town environment. Frustrated 
emotional life blazes forth in fury against a persecuted pro- 
tagonist. “The individual man, artist and lover, is crushed 
ind then deified by the mob. 

\ recent development of the contemporary attitude in 
(American poetry is one of withdrawal from actual conflict. 
lor the moment there is a revival of interest in traditional 
poetic language and tormal elegance, combined with the effort 
to express emotion in terms of metaphysics. ‘This is another 
way of saying that the younger groups of American poets 
ire looking for spiritual sustenance and exact boundaries 
in which they can find security. Perhaps the most original 
and gifted of these is Léonie Adams, whose precise use ot 
the traditional patterns in metaphysical poetry is always 


sharp and convincing. Stanley Kunitz and Yvor Winters are 
also significant figures in building a defense against the in- 
trusion of a harsh world» Their work must not be confused 
with the familiar art-for-art’s-sake formula; it is a direct 
reaction against the thunderous exuberance that shook the 
earth in 1912. 

Within the last few months another group, under the 
leadership of Louis Zukofsky, has made an effort to unite in 
its demand for verbal discipline under the title “Objectivists 
1931.” An examination of the poetry written by the group 
reveals again the central theme of tragic disillusionment, 
but it is by implication rather than statement. The techni- 
cal influences of Williams, Pound, E. E. Cummings, and 
T. S. Eliot are markedly evident; and it may be well to 
observe here that William Carlos Williams, as a creator of a 
poetic mythology indigenous to American soil, is a profound 
influence in American poetry today. 

For the moment it seems as though we have come to 
the end of a period in which American poets have preached 
a gospel of fear and negation. Certain religious phases of 
Hart Crane’s poetry and the reaction of the younger groups 
that I have indicated by the mention of Stanley Kunitz and 
Léonie Adams display characteristics of affirmation after de- 
feat. Though the symbols of the waste-land mythology are 
those of terror and destruction, the very fact that they are 
created out of what seemed to be barren soil is evidence of 
an essential vitality at work in contemporary American liter- 
ature. Despite its subject matter the poetry of the last eight 
years has shown no lack of imaginative power. The myths 
of Eliot and Jeffers are possessed of a terrifying will to 
endure. ‘They have already provided a background for a 
new interpretation of poetry on the American continent. 


Career 
By KAY BOYLE 


there are many ways now of being a young man 
not so simple as plowing a field 
spading a black patch 

strung thick with earthworms 
or making love 
a procession of lace handkerchiefs 
swept up from lawns 

floors 

checkerboards 


I would be finding a new way 
to bend water making a fan of it 
to chill the desert 
brand cattle break horses with 
the pulse of the knee 
Spring nights would catch me 
horning new timber down salmon-rivers 
my breath at lonely corners linger all night 
with whiskey-singing 
sun cracking whips upon my skin of hard man 
speech running sweet 
raw 
high 
under the hay 
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Meditation in 
Forty-second Street 
By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Sunlight falls in a long ragged sword-cut across—it swings 
downward 

Over soaring acres of brown; the swift night approaches, 

Night without end, the flute players of the white storm uplift 

Out of the gulf again and the wind pits 

Scarred beetling faces. 


Night of strong winds and sheer frost, night set free to roam 
Three thousand miles over fruitless plains, empty in sunlight: 
What have you seen, have you seen, by what impulse 
In the million-faced acres of casemented brick have you 
come here, 

Why has fate set here a door? 

The west-wandering peoples 
Pass through and do not return: in the free rocky deserts 
No one has counted their footsteps: 
Their trail is utterly lost. 


How shall we shape here, define 

Tower from tower when each changes; 

Proteus-like assuming some new incarnation, 

Altering in form but not purpose; change on the surface ; 
Under the skin bare rivets that bite into steel, 

The groans of loosening stone. 


How weigh the weight of these towers, 

Seeming so tranquil, indifferent to the life that was burnt up 
to make them; 

And makes them tirelessly anew; in what new sphere must 


we set them, 
Freed from the jangle of noise that still follows; the hoarse 


diapason 

Of horns, hammers, sirens, and gongs—dare they ignore 
these ? 

Frozen in lunar night, can their chasm-walls drink only 
sunlight ? 


Can they know, can they feel, can they see? 


Clamor of impotent impulse beats here against being; 

Vainly the towers strain against the sense of life surging 
beyond them, 

Life without meaning or rest, but life like an insect, 

Tirelessly heaping the million-celled heap a little higher; 

Burying its tiny eggs in domes that were built for free giants ; 

ending the nest apart, and scurrying off into shelter. 


Men have dreamed gods before in Athenian sunlight ; 
The coursers of night and of day watched the free contest 


Of the olive-strown rock and the sea: 
And in Florence 


Angelo, tortured by hope, set his listless dreams: thought 


and stilled action 
Over the struggling limbs of reclining Night and Day. 


But these gods were gods of a human sort; their stretched 
effort 

Spread from shrines and towers into fields, over the free 
open woodlands, 

Summoning the sap of a million growths toward their harvest, 

Man’s mind made one with the tireless renewal of nature: 

Here, wave upon wave, the stone 

Shuts nature out; like sea-cliffs riddled by swallows, 

These challenge the spirit, that dares not encompass their 
meaning; 

Set beyond good or evil, or mind and unmind; sheer power 
that braces its shoulders 

Against the void and the darkness; 

Not human; a dream of the night that the mind dares not 
utter 

Though drawn from the limitless depths of the human will. 


Before Dawn 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


And where the hill went sliding down the south 

Into a closed infinity of night, 

One star, and one alone, and none too bright, 

Came to dispute the darkness and our drought; 

One meager hint, one glimmering drop for both, 

Parched with dry prayers, soiled with the smell of blight— 
And you were all for turning back in fright, 

And there were only ashes in my mouth. 


Then the one star went out, and something happened, 
Something beyond the boundaries of sight. 

Something unrolled the darkness; darkness ripened, 
Fold on upwelling fold, height over height. 

Darkness turned upon darkness; darkness opened 

To light, light all-compelling, nothing but light. 


Epitaph of a Generation 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Two Volumes. $7.50. 


HERE should be another name for this rare sort of 
book: the word “autobiography” is misleading. To be 
sure, Lincoln Steffens has told here the story of his own 
life—a part of it, at any rate; but, like Mill and Tolstoy and 
Henry Adams, he has mainly done something else, and that a 
more fruitful thing than most self-portraitists succeed in doing. 
He has written the psychological history and, so to say, the 
extended epitaph of a whole generation, a whole social move 
ment, a whole class. There is something cartographic about 
such a book. One reads it with a sense of getting one’s bear- 
ings in a half-familiar territory for the first time: unrelated 
by-paths and gullies and hillocks gradually arrange themselves 
in an intelligible pattern, north becomes unmistakably north, 
and south south. One stands in a somewhat clearer relation 
than ever before to one’s immediate predecessors, and every- 
one knows the exhilarating effects of such a change. A book 
like this is, intellectually, a great economy: it enables genera- 
tions, as if they were developing individuals, to accumulate ex- 
perience, to profit even by abortive experiments, to avoid 
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the mere marking of time, and to push on into new realms. 

Mr. Steffens’s autobiography, to be specific, is the obituary 
of American reformism, progressivism, liberalism; it is at 
once the story of and the verdict upon the whole first phase of 
the movement in this country against privilege, inequality, in- 
dividualism—the phase that found its characteristic expression 
in middle-class “social work,” in muckraking, in trust-busting, 
and in reform legislation. Not that these things have not been 
appraised and found wanting many times before; not that a 
later generation than Mir. Steffens’s has not passed through dis- 
illusion and either relapsed into cynicism or moved on to newer 
forms of positive action. But the whole story has not hitherto 
been told by a man who could boast of having been magna pars 
in the movement itself, who had lived out in his own person 
the whole cycle of enthusiasm and disenchantment and reori- 
entation, and who could speak at once personally and perspec- 
tively. Indeed, if another man exists who is better qualified 
for the task than Lincoln Steffens, I do not know who he is. 
A dozen other men and women were perhaps as close to the 
center of the movement as this financial reporter for the Post 
under Edwin L. Godkin, this editor of McClure’s and the 
American in the palmy days of muckraking, this author of “The 
Shame of the Cities” and “The Struggle for Self-Government,’ 
this friend of Croker and Roosevelt and R. S. Baker and Dar- 
row, of Upton Sinclair and La Follette and Ben Lindsey and 
Fremont Older, this interviewer of many a boss and many a 
bribe-taker. But did any of them see through, as Steffens did, 
the badness of “good men” and the unreliability of upright citi- 
zens, or see into the goodness of “bad men” and the curious 
honesty of the crooks? Did any of them understand, as he 
gradually did, the inevitable role of corruption and venality in 
a badly organized society based on privilege? Did any of them, 
after beginning with the friendship and the views of Jacob Riis 
and Norman Hapgood, end with a sympathetic understanding 
of the purposes, on the one hand, of Lenin and, on the other, 
of Henry Ford? 

What all this implies is what makes his autobiography so 
absorbing a document—a wonderful intellectual plasticity 
against a background of intellectual integrity, an exceptional 
union of social imagination with personal intuitiveness. One 
thinks of the type reformer, of his inflexible commitment to a 
formula, his indifference to individuals, his dyspeptic zeal: how 
little of all this there is in Lincoln Steffens! So little that if 
his book had no other value it would have the richest interest 
just pictorially or just dramatically, as reminiscence, as evoca 
narrative./ There is the most effortless humor, the most 


tion, as 
natural tenderness, in his account of a California boyhood in 
the prosperous, innocent days after the Civil War. There is 


ros 
} ! 


the pleasantest profane exuberance in his picture of under- 
yraduate life in Berkeley in the ’80’s and of the following years 


n (german university towns and in Paris. But of course the 
interest of these early chapters remains rather strictly personal. 
It is when he reaches the period of his newspaper life in New 


York in the '90's oO; h s journalistic career in Wall Street dur- 


ing the panic, of his work as a police reporter in the days of 
Parkhurst and Schmittberger and Riis Roosevelt—that 
Mr. Steffens begins to be the inspired chronicler.\ Nothing could 
be more spirited or more startling in the effect of truth than 
for example, in which the vehement, the spurious 
or the glimpses of J. P. Morgan 
or the unstudied 
reports of illuminating like 
Matthew Quay and Martin Lomasney; or the picture of Paris 
during the Peace Conference and of Moscow before and after 
the October Revolution. It is not for nothing that Mr. Stef- 
fens got his training as a journalist: the reporter of genius 
was never lost in the reformer, and this book is the winner 


and 


the scene 
Roosevelt holds the stage: 
lowering like a yreat beast in his inner office ; 
with 


conversations malefactors 


accordingly. 


But he has been more than a reporter, just as he has been 
more than a reformer: if the word did not have too many por- 
tentous connotations for so genial a man, one would say that 
he has been a kind of prophet. At any rate, if to be a prophet 
is to have a true humility of mind and spirit, to grasp imagina- 
tively the conflicts of one’s time, to apprehend the relation be- 
tween men and events, to be capable of disenchantment without 
bitterness or negation, then Lincoln Steffens has been something 
of a prophet, and this book has something of the stateliness of 
prophecy. I do not mean that it embraces the sum of social and 
personal wisdom, but I do mean that it is full of invaluable hints 
and intimations. It suggests how the transition can be made from 
a plastic liberalism to a resourceful and humane radicalism. 
It suggests how social movements can be given a personal and 
psychological as well as a collective aspect. It demonstrates, 
indirectly, the shabbiness of our fashionable cynicism. It is a 
source book for the critic, for the radical, for the man of 
action. But it is certainly not merely an “autobiography.” 

NEwToN ARVIN 


Moore in Aulis 


Aphrodite in Aulis. By George Moore. Brentano’s. $2.50. 
HIS may be the last book we are to have from George 
i Moore. It was written during a long illness to which he 
had resigned himself as his last, and with a certain grim 
propriety it is dedicated to the physician who by his encourage- 
ment as much as by medicine kept him alive to complete it. 

There is nothing in the book, however, of the laxity and the 
wandering mind of invalidism. Structurally, it is perhaps the 
firmest of Moore’s novels; and there is no loosening of his 
smooth and scrupulous writing, the outcome of unwearied re- 
vision. Characteristically, Moore, to whom there is no such 
thing as a final script, has made revisions in this edition from 
what was announced as the definitive form in the first limited 
edition, adding another to the many similar grievances of his 
collectors. 

The story begins with the dream of Kebren, an Athenian 
actor, whom a divine voice orders to Aulis. At Aulis he is 
given refreshment by Otanes, a rich merchant, whose daughter, 
Biote, proves more insistent than the ambition of Kebren to 
tour the cities of the Greek world to teach a new interpretation 
of the significance of Helen in the Homeric epics. Marrying 
Biote, he begets two sons, Rhesos and Thrasillos, the first of 
whom becomes a sculptor praised by Phidias, and the latter 
an architect. Rhesos is imperious and rebellious and the softer- 
willed Thrasillos follows him. There is an implication of in- 
cestuous desire on the part of Biote for her masterful son, 
Rhesos, in whom the artist she has loved and conquered in 
Kebren, her husband, is rearisen, unconquerable. 

Rhesos and Thrasillos go to Athens and while they are 
there a series of earthquakes scourges coasts neighboring upon 
Aulis. In their terror the citizens of Aulis, led by Biote, urge 
the building of a temple to avert a similar visitation. The goddess 
chosen is Aphrodite, and Rhesos and Thrasillos are summoned 
to Aulis to carve her statue and build her dwelling. The temple 
rises, but Rhesos grows melancholy because he cannot finish his 
statue until he has seen a certain completing gesture that will 
make his sculpture divine. He sets out to consult Phidias, 
but the oxen that draw his cart take the road away from 
Athens to Tanagra, near which there is a little-known oracle. 
Its priestess bids him await Aphrodite on the shore at sunrise, 
and following this advice many mornings, he finally sees two 
girls walk naked from the surf, one of whom makes the ges- 
ture that Rhesos needs to animate his statue. This girl Rhesos 


marries, while Thrasillos wins the sister. Their marriage, 
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taking Rhesos at last away from her, destroys the desire for 
love in Biote and from then on she sleeps apart from Kebren. 
At the end of the book there is a concourse of great men from 
Athens; Phidias and other notable sculptors, Euripides, Sopho- 
cles, and the boy-prodigy Aristophanes all come to admire the 
temple and its statue, and so to worship Aphrodite. 

Thus, in her leisurely way, using up the lives of two gen- 
erations of a family, possessing them by dreams and oracles 
when they lag in her purpose, Aphrodite comes to Aulis. There 
is little other idea in the book, though it would be easy to 
interpret and find allegories in it of the power of love. But 
it is not likely that Moore, who believes ideas to be the cor- 
ruptible parts of a work of art, intended that such allegories be 
found in it. 

The story is quietly told but very moving. Historians 
and archaeologists may quarrel with Moore and say these men 
anc women are spurious Greeks, the children of the far-away 
Ce'tic renaissance. Skeptics, offended by gods and oracles, may 
debate its reality. Nevertheless, within the world created be- 
tween its first and last word, and by all that is relevant to 
itself, there is not a hesitant moment in the book, nothing in- 
credible, unreal, or unconvincing. Like every work of art, it 
adds its special reality to the realities of the world. 

In manner all the characters are alike, all grave and 
courteous, even the capricious woman and the impetuous man. 
But under this calm appearance, the calm of quiet reminiscence, 
there is a subtle and sure building up of personality. 

The writing is more fluid than ever. It seems to melt 
into the mind as one reads, but it recrystallizes in the mind, 
and is not lost as sometimes happens with faulty stylists. The 
effect is gained partly by the exquisite choice of words whose 
sounds mesh perfectly with each other, so that they run to- 
gether, but the sense of flow itself is given by the present par- 
ticiple, which Moore uses probably more than any other writer 
in the whole range of English literature. There is no doubt of 
its occasional overuse in passages that would gain strength 
were they a little more rugged. To complain of it, however, 
is to no purpose. A virtue perhaps is not understood until it is 
practiced to excess. 

Because of its exquisiteness critics have often denied 
strength to the work of George Moore; a ridiculous judgment. 
The power to arouse emotion and the power to realize char- 
acter fully and firmly are in his work; other strengths in the 
writing of fiction are often delusive, mere harsh voices. 

Although “Aphrodite in Aulis” does not rank in my mind 
with “Héloise and Abelard,” having, I feel, a slighter story 
and a slighter command as well of its historical background, 
it is better articulated and more exquisitely constructed. It 
has beauty and grace. It is the work of a master. 

Istpor SCHNEIDER 


What Are the English Like? 


The Natives of England. By Henry W. Nevinson. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $3. 

N his preface Mr. Nevinson, the veteran journalist, remarks 

that it is impossible for one race ever to understand another. 

As prefaces are not seldom intended for signposts to review- 
ers, this statement may be taken as the equivalent of the road 
warning “dangerous curve ahead.” However, the reviewer must 
proceed, and Mr. Nevinson himself devotes not a little space 
to quoting with approbation the wise comment of foreigners on 
the people and institutions of his own country. 

This is but one of the many instances of illogicality in what 
in some ways is a most difficult book to review. It is at once 
delightful and irritating, comprehensive and inadequate, careful 
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Manfred Ellis, Boston's celebrated millionaire, once enter- 
tained Anatole France, Stresemann, Frank Harris, Lord 
Rosebery, Thomas Mann, Emil Ludwig and other famous 
men at his palace near the summit of Mont Blanc. After 
dinner the conversation drifted to Napoleon and Mr. Hege- 
man here reports it. The result is a highly iconoclastic 
book compared with which the much discussed Lincoln the 
Man of Edgar Lee Masters is very mild indeed. 
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By Storm Jameson 


The concluding volume of the life of Mary Hervey of 
The Lovely Ship and The Voyage Home in which that 
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with the war generation. “A powerful piece of work and 
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and slipshod. Familiar with the English scene by residence, inti- 
mate through cousinships that are of blood and not of rhetoric, 
I can appreciate the high quality of much of Mr. Nevinson’s 
analysis of his countrymen, and at the same time as a foreigner 
can realize the false impression that both commissions and 
omissions may make upon those who have little or no knowledge 
of England. 

The skeleton construction of the work is almost as precise as 
that of a doctoral thesis, the chapters being headed The Island 
Scene, The Race, The Monarchy, The Nobility, The Upper 
Classes, The Middle Classes, The Country Worker, The Work- 
people, Interests of the English, and The English Base. This 
sounds formidably dry-as-dust, but in fact this logical skeleton 
disappears in the book as do the bones which we are quite 
unconscious of beneath the charming shroud of flesh of a smiling 
and inconsequential youth. The fault of the book is not erudition 
ot the German type but amateurishness of the English sort. 
Nevinson has quite clearly written to please himself rather than 
to instruct even his own countrymen, much less the despised 
foreigner. For example, although he traces the history of the 
monarchy, tells us that there is no longer any demand for a 
republic, chats about the rather snobbish love of royalty by the 
people at large, and devotes nearly three pages to the king as 
head of the church, he gives the reader no inkling at all of the 
genuinely deep feeling of many Englishmen for the king as sym- 
bolizing in visible form the whole of the mental complex 
which they call “England,” nor of the absolute necessity of a 
non-elected head of the Empire if the Empire is to hang together. 
Poth these points are of the most profound importance when 
considering the English form of government, yet in twenty pages 
the author mentions neither of them, preferring to skim the 
surtace with a good deal of irony and persiflage. 

Here and there one may, with all modesty, disagree with 
specific statements, but on the whole the misleading statements, 
it | may be permitted a bull, are those which the author does 
not make. I have just illustrated this with regard to the 
monarchy. Another case is that of the Englishman’s conception 
of “home,” so different nowadays from that of any other of 
the dozen nationalities or so with whom I have some acquaint- 
ance. This is the more inexplicable as this is precisely one of 
England which he says in his preface no 
can understand. He pokes fun at the rather stuffy 
of the old country houses, but the spirit which ani- 
mates them does not emerge. In the same way, for all Mr. 
the Empire might almost be non-existent. 
about England (though the two ex- 
“gentlemen” chosen to represent certain gentlemanly 

both Scotch!), but England itself as the island 
heart of empire is psy hologically different from what it would 
be as a solitary island north of Europe. 

The book, however, is a shrewd and delightful presentation 
certain aspects of English life and character, marred a little 
n the earlier chapters by too great a straining after what, 
n connection with Mayor Walker, have attained notoriety as 

k Nevinson’s sympathies have aways been with the 
es, and as he rises in his climactic series of chapters 


the things about 


toreigner 
interiors 
Nevinson tells us, 
The book is, of course, 
amples ot 


qual tie are 


ol 


W ecra 
! 
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the king and aristocracy to the miners and trawlers, his 


workir 
from 
tyle becomes increasingly simple and sincere. 

I do not know whether Nevinson is an Oxford man, who 
“walk as if the whole world belonged to him,” 
“who walks as if he didn’t give a damn 
world belonged i but he w rites as either might 
usses what he wants to and nothing else. 
If the reader will remember that he is far from getting all 
of the English spirit and character in this book, he will get 
a lot that is true and worth while about both, set down delight- 


ha heen tid to 


unbridge one 


n so far as he dis 


fully and with wealth of illustration. 
James Trustow ApAMsS 


An Honest Socialist 


America’s Way Out: A Program for Democracy. By Norman 

Thomas. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

ERE is an honest book by an honest man. Convinced 
that in a world of power-driven machinery some form 
of collectivism is inevitable, satisfied that the lords of 
the new capitalism are incapable either of ruling without en- 
slaving us or of bringing order into the present chaos of world 
economic disorganization and threatened war, unable to accept 
communism as the way out because its attainment frankly in- 
volves dictatorship and war, Norman Thomas believes that 
our American way of salvation lies in the attainment of social- 
ism by peaceful and democratic means. He summarizes his 
work thus: 
My only claim to originality is in the choice and organ- 
ization of material and in my attempt to present the necessity 

for socialism in our machine civilization, a philosophy for 

the necessary organization to carry it out, and grounds for 

hope that human nature does not make the task impossible— 

all these not as separate subjects but as essential and related 

parts of the Socialist case. 

Readers will find here in one form or another most of 
the standard Socialist ideas and arguments, and most of the 
facts commonly alleged today in the United States in support 
of those arguments. But with his usual candor Norman 
Thomas has stated the Marxian theories in his own fashion, 
without any pretense of worshiping at the Marxian shrine. 
Those who want a full statement and criticism of the great 
corpus of Socialist theory, then, will turn elsewhere than to the 
present volume; nor will they find here more than the barest 
outline of Socialist history. Rather they will find a considera- 
tion of the present state of affairs in the United States, and an 
attempted way of mending that state of aftairs without revo- 
lution or war, in a world which offers no certainty, but at best 
a reasonable hope, of such a change through intelligent and 
well-organized effort. 

The Communists will damn the book—and rightly from 
their point of view—for its lack of cast-iron theory, for its 
endless compromises and its acceptance of halfway measures 
as means to the end. The orthodox Socialists will curse it for 
its inadequate presentation of the classical doctrines and records 
of socialism. The orthodox economists will scorn it for its 
failure to grapple with their theories. The historians will criti- 
cize it for its neglect to marshal large and impressive-looking 
bodies of fact. The stylistic and logical critics will pounce 
upon it for its lack of literary grace and of compelling order 
and arrangement of material. The ordinary intelligent reader 
will doubtless admit a measure of truth in all their criticisms, 
and then will remember that what he has been doing is to 
watch the honest thinking of a candid mind, trying to find a 
practical solution for a pressing problem of the utmost magni- 
tude and complexity, in a situation that is not logical or orderly, 
that is not amenable to formulas, that calls for practical meas- 
ures of thoroughgoing reconstruction taking full account of 
all the mountainous difficulties in the way of any effective 
action. 

Ever since the war Norman Thomas has been steadily 
growing, not only in his command of the materials and the 
methods of economic and social advance, but in the respect and 
esteem of all classes of men, including those who disagree with 
intellectually. His book is therefore assured of a wide 
welcome as a statement of his present faith, of the reasons 
why he holds it, and of the means by which he hopes to attain 
it. It that faith lacks something of the glow of the apocalyptic 
vision, if those reasons are none other than the reasons that 


him 
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have convinced many other thoughtful Americans, if the means 
are simply common-sense adaptations and developments of 
plans and devices already projected and partly worked out here 
and elsewhere, it is all but part of the genuineness of a book 
that does not pretend to be other than what it is, the best 
formulation that Norman Thomas has yet been able to make 
of America’s Way Out. Henry RaymMonp Mussey 


California 

Orange Valley. By Howard Baxter. Coward-McCann. $2. 
‘i find a parallel for a locality evoked so vividly as the 

valley of the San Joaquin in California is here evoked, 

one must go back to Anderson’s “Winesburg, Ohio.” 
The similarity of the two books, however, stops here. The char- 
acters in “Orange Valley” are more alert, less baffled than 
those in Sherwood Anderson’s stories; but in both books is 
the same feeling for a particular locality—a locality so insist- 
ently presented to the imagination that in the end the slightest 
detail seems to evoke the whole setting, and at times even the 
whole manner of life of the characters. 

The characters of “Orange Valley” are the fruit ranchers 
and their families; they are Easterners to whom the West 
seems essentially foreign. They have built up their groves in 
country that was once desert, and the problems they face 
are the communal problems of marketing, of water and frost. 
It is the daily round of the lives of these people that concerns 
the present author—the inconsequential business of irrigating, 
of sitting on the porches in the evening, of going to town, of 
driving over the mountains to the beach. These people are 
continually consoling themselves for the disappointments of 
their crops by believing that the next crop will be better than 
the last one, and in the meantime they know that the water is 
sinking steadily in the wells, and that a rush of alkali to the 
surface may destroy their groves. In the face of these condi- 
tions their individual problems seem somehow insignificant, 
even to themselves. The central character of the book, Charles 
Swanson, suppresses everything dramatic in his life; he quietly 
abandons his plans for marriage when his mother disapproves 
of Magine, the girl he wants to marry, and after his mother’s 
death he avoids writing the letter that would bring his sweet- 
heart to him. In the last chapters the emphasis changes from 
Charles to his sister, Juliana, and while Charles is paralyzed by 
doubts of Magine, largely because he cannot forgive her for 
having given herself to him, Juliana is tormented because she 
cannot force herself to surrender herself to her lover. The 
drama of “Orange Valley” is the drama of inaction and in- 
difference, yet it is remarkable how well Mr. Baxter has 
succeeded in giving it movement and vigor. But, in the end, 
it is not through their personal troubles that the characters 
of “Orange Valley’ reveal themselves. In the end we know 
Charles, not because of his struggle with himself when he 
learns that his sister may be pregnant, or through his cloudy 
romance with Magine, or through any of the complications 
of the novel, but through his trivial, meaningless actions as 
he moves about his house or his groves. 

When he turned toward the house he forced the blade 

of the hoe under the loose soil in order to make it stand 

like a milestone at the head of the middles in which the 

water was running. The tops of the trees were purple 
and jutted into a layer of coppery light, but down closer 

to the ground darkness lay in masses beside the trees. He 

could hear the water singing in a monotone as it fell from 

the standpipes, and the wild voices of the children at play 

floated clearly to him but with a strange rise and fall 


in intensity. The dim clatter of his or his neighbors’ 
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“The best book of criticism to appear in America 
since auld lang syne, head and shoulders above «ll 


others.’’ —Saturday Review of Literature. 
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Edmund Wilson 
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careful analysis and digest of the work of Yeats, Joyce, Eliot, 
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anywhere.”’— New York Herald Tribune. 
312 pages. $2.50 
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pumps was repeated at regular intervals, slow sounds as 

if the pumps paused to meditate before bending to a 
reat effort. , 

There are needless repetitions in “Orange Valley,” par- 
ticularly in Charles’s reflections about Magine. The opening 
chapters seem awkward and artificial, and there are occasional 
incongruous suggestions of Hemingway in the conversations— 
incongruous because these people are far removed from the 
self-conscious expatriates of Hemingway’s particular world. 
But the positive virtues of the novel make its defects negligible. 
The California of Howard Baxter is neither the paradise of 
the advertisements nor the drowsy, prosperous country a traveler 
sees along the highways; it is a California that exists as a rich 
land inhabited by people who only dimly understand the poverty 
and monotony of their lives. A locality so clearly realized that 
it becomes neither local color nor a background for char- 
acterization, but an integral, motivating factor in the story—it 
“Orange Valley” a remarkable achievement. 


is this that makes 
Rospert CANTWELL 


Handbook of a New Religion 


American Caravan IV: A Yearbook of American Literature. 
Edited by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, and Paul 
Rosenfeld. The Macaulay Company. $5. 


NE question occurs to everyone when a new issue of 
O the “American Caravan” appears: Is it any better 
than the others? It appears to be a sensible question. 
As a matter of fact it betrays a basic misconception of what 
the “Caravan” is—as well as that tragic American impatience 
which has created the get-rich-quick system in business, the 
super-spectacle system in the movies, the genius system in 
literature. Unless the new “Caravan” contains thirty-seven 
geniuses, we say in effect, we don’t want to look at it. The 
reason is simple: the “Caravan” is the mirror of ourselves. 
What do we see when we look into it, what makes so many 
of us curse the whole idea and turn away? Immaturity, imma- 
turity undisguised. The “Caravan” represents one of our 
attempts to be honest with ourselves, to see ourselves 
As such alone it would be one of the most impor- 
The geographical patriot- 
in fact, 


few 
in the nude. 
tant literary institutions in America. 
ism that it expresses is something we can all admire; 
it may even amount to a “standard” around which we all can 
rally. Walt Whitman, of course, is the “Caravan’s” prophet, 
and its aim, like his, is to make America conscious of herself. 
Such an aim is not primarily artistic but religious. The “Cara- 
van,” therefore, is really addressed to those who make a religion 
of their country. Artistically it is of little value. If you 
are looking for the “aesthetic emotion,” look somewhere else. 
If you are looking for geniuses—I assume that you would know 
one if you saw one—you had better subscribe to a club that 
will guarantee to mail you a new one every month. This year’s 
“Caravan” is still no better than the first. The reason is 
simple: American life, of course, is exactly the same as it 
was four years ago. 

It would be ridiculous then to criticize the “Caravan”’ strictly 
from the standpoint of achieved art. It is the crude handbook 
of a new religion, the religion of America. As a whole it 
can be criticized only on the basis of how clearly those in 
charge of it have kept its essential purpose in mind. Without 
forgetting the good things that have been printed, it has been 
apparent to everyone that each issue has contained several 
items which had no place in such a book. These editorial mis- 
takes would seem to be due principally to the desire for novelty 
ind “well-roundedness,” neither of which, if we remember 


its purpose, has anything to do with the “Caravan.” The 
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novelty of adolescents, for the most part, is either crankiness 
or concealed imitation; and “well-roundedness” is merely a 
oublisher’s cliché. The duty of the editors is not to provide us 
vith a literary banquet (which if we ate it would only make 
is sick), but to spy the significant men among the manuscripts 
and to offer the encouragement of regular publication to their 
levelopment. 

This year the editors have splendidly done their duty in the 
inclusion of an essay called Art and Identity, by Ferner Nuhn. 
[his essay is the outstanding contribution to “American Caravan 
1V.” It attacks the problem of the formation of an American 
culture and imposes the obligations that must be assumed by 
the individual American artist. It is evident that Mr. Nuhn 
has prepared himself for his subject with much reading, travel, 
and thought; but above all that he has a strong new spirit. 
Though excellently informed and under no illusions, he has 
lost none of his earnestness; and he writes with both vigor 
and sensibility. The stoicism that he advocates is most signifi- 
cant. There is no sense in extravagant prophecies, but on the 
strength of this essay alone, though I have since acquainted 
myself with his other published work, I may say that I feel 
confident of Mr. Nuhn’s future importance. And it should be 
noted in passing that his remarkable essay in all likelihood could 
have been published nowhere else. 

Of the different groups of material, I should say, the short 
stories maintain the highest standard. Some of the contributors 
to this section are Paul Rosenfeld, §. Guy Endore, Jonathan 
Leonard, William Faulkner, Evelyn Scott, Robert Penn 
Warren, Joseph Vogel, and Robert Cantwell. The best of 
the stories, in my opinion, is that by Mr. Rosenfeld, The Dark 
Brown Room, which recalls one moment from the Victorian 
back parlor of a genteel German-Jewish family in New York. 
Thought and feeling have fused well in this story; it is a 
well-considered expression of Mr. Rosenfeld’s personality, one 
of his best works. If it does not convey the pathos of its 
situation, it succeeds notably in conveying the emotion of its 
author. This emotion, which comes to us wrapped in a tender 
sophistication and sensuality, is interesting and underived. 

Special mention should be made of three modest con- 
tributors whom it seems unusually appropriate to find in the 
“Caravan.” They are Philip Stevenson and Albert Halper, 
who have written stories, and James Henry Sullivan, who has 
written a visionary essay about architecture. As writers these 
three are hardly expert: Mr. Stevenson continually misses 
fire; Mr. Halper falls down when he comes to the very point 
of his story; and Mr. Sullivan as often as not is unintelligible. 
Yet the spirit of each is extremely attractive and is allied, 
moreover, to that religion of America which we have mentioned. 
In a time when purity of purpose is a rare thing, we can only 
be glad that the “Caravan” has encouraged these three. And 
it might be noted that the work of Mr. Stevenson, who has 
contributed to earlier numbers, shows definite improvement 
over the past. 

It is plain that the value of the “Caravan” as an institution 
depends upon its permanence and regularity. As we have said, 
the principal duty of the editors is to realize and be true to its 
essential purpose. Common sense will dictate the same policy 
to the publishers. They are mistaken if they believe that the 
“Caravan” will ever earn much money for them. By its nature 
it is doomed to be unpopular; its sale will be restricted to that 
small minority which still, in a world that is doping itself 
with gloss and falsehood, desires self-knowledge. If the publish- 
ers wish to continue the excellent service they have performed, 
rather than be halted by expense, let them be economical. If 
necessary let the “Caravan” be printed on newsprint and 
bound in paper. The important thing is to keep going, to 
outrage the entire nation with this likeness of itself. 

GERALD SYKES 
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STORIES OF THE SOUTH: OLD AND NEW 


Twenty-seven famous tales of plantation life and of the 
new Negro; of the slowly changing hill-billy and the poor 
white of the lowlands; of traditional Charleston, colorful 
New Orleans, progressive Birmingham. A picture of the 
South, past and present, as that region has been portrayed 
by writers of short fiction. Published in collaboration with 
W. W. Norton & Company. $3.00 


Robert W. Babcock 
THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE IDOLATRY 


A valuable contribution to Shakespeare criticism and critical 
method. Contains two extensive bibliographies of Shake- 
speare criticism which will be indispensable both to the 
student of Shakespeare and to the student of literary 
criticism. $3.00 
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The origin and theory of the general strike; its use in 
Belgium, Holland, Russia, Canada, the United States and 
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for the present day labor movement. Scholarly, scientific, 
comprehensive and impartial, this book gives all of the 
facts, and analyzes labor’s gains, losses and mistakes. $6.00 
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SOCIAL LAWS 


A study of the validity of sociological generalizations. It 
is the author’s contention, upheld by an examination of one 
hundred and thirty-six generalizations called social laws, 
that there are no laws of society of the same nature as those 
discovered in physics and chemistry. $4.00 


Sanford R. Winston 
ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


A statistical study designed to analyze the trend of illiteracy 
in the United States and its present relation to sex, age, 
urban and rural environment, race and nationality, and school 
systems, together with its quantitative effect upon the 
selected factors of birthrate, infant mortality, early age of 
marriage, size of family, mobility, suicide, and urbanization. 
Fully illustrated with tables and plates. Appendices con- 
tain explanation of statistical method employed. A classi- 
fied bibliography. $3.00 
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By John Tasker Howard 


A new and distinctive contribution beginning 
with pioneer times, and extending to the present. 
While of prime interest to the musician, its 
easy, story-telling style will make it popular 
with the general reader. 


750 pages. 86 illustrations. $6.00 
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By S. Stephenson Smith 
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A study of criticism as a fine art, and of its 
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The World of William Faulkner 


Sanctuary. By William Faulkner. Jonathan Cape and Harri- 
son Smith. $2.50. 

MONG the characters of Mr. Faulkner’s latest novel are 

a murderer, an ex-harlot, a drunkard, two half-wits, a 

nymphomaniac, a degenerate child, three procuresses, and 
a voyeur. The action of the book includes two cold-blooded 
killings, an emasculation, a lynching by gasoline fire, a jazz party 
in honor of a gunman’s corpse, and a particularly inhuman 
sexual assault. In his search for the perfect Inferno Mr. Faulk- 
ner makes no Dantesque journeys—his hell lies in the territory 
of northern Mississippi. There is no recent book better con- 
trived to send Mr. Irving Babbitt into a (restrained) fit of de- 
lirlum tremens. 

But the book is real, there is no doubt of it. Mr. Faulkner 
has an almost Joycean power of exteriorizing his horror-obses 
sion. His damned and distorted cosmos is a cosmos. It is not 
a private belly-ache. And because it is a cosmos, obeying laws 
of its own, self-sufficient, shaped and dynamic, one cannot deny 
to Mr. Faulkner the title of creator. By virtue of this book 
alone he at once takes his place among the foremost of the 
younger generation of American novelists. He is an original. 

And yet it is not hard to understand the point of view of 
the sweetness-and-lighters who are dismayed by his “sadism” 
and his morbidity. One cannot, of course, challenge an artist’s 
choice of materials; one can only challenge his manipulation of 
them. Perhaps I am merely tender-minded, but it seems to be 
that “Sanctuary,” while startling and intensely interesting, is not 
overwhelming—and it might very weil have been. It fails to 
overwhelm chiefly because it makes an exaggerated attack on the 
readers nervous system. Here we have a book curiously akin 
to the eighteenth-century Gothic tale of horror. It makes use 
of similar mechanisms—dark hints, desolate backgrounds, unre- 
lievedly black villains. But, instead of the flesh, it makes the 
mind and viscera creep. Each individual page is a calculated 
assault on one’s sense of the normal, like the clever incantations 
and manual passes of the hypnotist. But while one succumbs 
to the hypnotist one does not quite succumb to Mr. Faulkner. 
His book induces a sort of stoic behavior-response; one wants 
to fight back against these repeated shocks, these impacts of 
herror. As a result, so much nervous energy is expended in this 
nervous resistance that the sensitive faculties which should lead 
you to abandon yourself to Mr. Faulkner’s witchcraft are actu- 
ally in part inhibited. The imagination gets charley-horse. 

Mr. Faulkner’s descriptive style, too, for all its terrific 
cleverness (I am speaking particularly of his cruelly evocative 
observation of unpleasant sensory impressions) is a little too 
taut, too strained. The hypnotist works too hard. Each sentence 
bears more than its due freight of tenseness, innuendo, horror, 
and fear. One’s sense of the normal, at first paralyzed by the 
impact of this coiled and deadly prose, at last reawakens—and 
the spell is, for the moment, broken. There is a kind of artistic 
detachment so icy as to induce in the reader nervous terror 
rather than aesthetic submission. Accordingly, the more thought- 
less critic may find it easy to accuse Mr. Faulkner of mere 
maliciousness; he may urge that ugliness, while it can be pushed 
to the point of art, can never pass the threshold beyond which 
lies the genuinely tragic. But I do not think that there is any- 
thing loosely gratuitous in Mr. Faulkner’s morbidities. He has 
simply made a slight error in the calculation of his effects. He 
must learn when to pull his punches. 

From almost every point of view “Sanctuary” is a better 
hook than either “As I Lay Dying” or “The Sound and the 
Fury.” Its construction, however, is more open to criticism. 
It is really two novels, not one. The story of Horace Benbow, 
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unsuccessful as lawyer, husband, and idealist, forms one novel. 
That of Popeye and Temple Drake forms another. They re- 
yolve about one another like the components of a binary star 
system, connected by lines of force but none the less separated. 
Also, there are certain bravura passages, gorgeous in them- 
selves, but which as far as the necessities of the plot are con- 
cerned seem dragged in by the ears. Examples are the Hogar- 
thian humors of Reba’s gin party and the horrible grotesquerie 
of Red’s funeral. 

There are other weaknesses in the book but they are all 
resultant from the copiousness of the author’s imagination. 
Possibly he has tried to do too much. His faults are the faults 
of excessive eagerness. He remains, for me at least, with 
Ernest Hemingway and Conrad Aiken, among the most inter- 
esting young novelists now writing in America. 

Cuirton P. FADIMAN 


Russia 


The Red Trade Menace. By H. R. Knickerbocker. Dodd, 

Mead and Company. $2.50. 

Soviet Foreign Trade—Menace or Promise. By J. M. Budish 
and Samuel S. Shipman. Horace Liveright. $2.50. 
The Soviet Challenge to America. By George S. Counts. The 

John Day Company. #4. 

Making Bolsheviks. By Samuel N. Harper. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2. 
Piatiletka—Russia’s Five Year Plan. 

New Republic, Inc. $1. 

VERITABLE avalanche of books about Russia has de- 
A scended on America during the last two months. More 

are coming—at the rate of three a week. Most of them 
deal, directly or indirectly, with the Five-Year Plan. Someone 
has said that if people don’t stop talking about the Five-Year 
Plan it will have a nervous breakdown. But I suppose it is 
inevitable that the world and the United States in particular 
should show increasing interest in the Soviet Union’s domestic 
and foreign affairs. Imagine how happy Einstein would be if 
he could leave this earth of ours, travel for eight days through 
the ether, and then set up his telescopes and other parapher- 
nalia on a little observation planet from which he could 
measure, and check his theories. Bolshevik Russia affords the 
bourgeois expert an opportunity of getting off the capitalist 
globe and looking back on it for purposes of comparison. 
When capitalism suffers by that comparison, Russia begins to 
constitute a challenge to the bourgeoisie to put its house in 
order or abdicate. This is the real “red menace,” and the real 
reason why even the relative success of the Five-Year Plan 
has alarmed the Western world. If a system of economy and 
government which denies the wisdom and efficacy of capitalism 
can register even slight progress, capitalism thinks it must be 
on its guard. 

A year ago the man who suggested that the Five-Year 
Plan might be fulfilled was a “Bolshevik agent.” The Five- 
Year Plan was a statistician’s dream. Now bourgeois special- 
ists themselves proclaim Soviet accomplishments. Today it is 
the pro-Bolshevik who holds up a cautioning finger and warns 
against vaulting from the extreme of skepticism to the extreme 
of exaggerating Soviet achievements. For this reason a book 
like Knickerbocker’s “Red Trade Menace” is misleading, 
though it contains many important truths—and, incidentally, 
some untruths. There is no Soviet trade menace, just as there 
is no convict labor in the production of Russian export timber. 
The proof cannot be adduced in a book review. This morning 
the assertion may sound rash. Some day it will be accepted just 
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Why Recognize 
Russia? | 


Tin is the title of a new book by 
LOUIS FISCHER, whose Soviets in 
World Affairs, published last Septem- 
ber, has been accepted internationally 
by editors and statesmen as the most 
comprehensive and informed history of 
Soviet diplomacy written. WHY 
RECOGNIZE RUSSIA? presents fully 
the argument for and against American 
recognition of Russia. A chapter is de- | 
voted to that much-discussed question 
of Communist propaganda, world revo- 
lution, and the relationship between the 
Soviet government and the Communist 
International. Both sides get a hear- 
ing. Another chapter deals with the 
vexed problem of debts. A long chapter 
describes the actual diplomatic rela- 
tions that have existed between the 
i American and Soviet governments. 
You can no longer afford to ignore the Russian 
issue. WHY RECOGNIZE RUSSIA? 
gives you all the facts. Just published. 
$2.00. (Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith.) 
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who know no laws of restraint or monogamy, whose 
instincts and appetites are crude and direct. ESKIMO has 


xciting interests.” 
—William Soskin, N. Y. Evening Post 


‘A NOVEL spaced with dramatic episodes so strange 


yet so true that one exclaims, ‘this is not invention; it 
happened’ ESKIMO flames with a very powerful life which 


envelopes the reader with its terrible intensity." 
-Constance Lindsay Skinner, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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A written.” Rockwell Kent 
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the success of the Five-Year Plan. On this point “Soviet 
Foreign Trade—Menace or Promise’ can be read with profit. 
It presents a mass of significant data on Russia’s world com- 
merce and on labor in the U. S. S. R. 

The best book I have seen on the Five-Year Plan is 
George S. Counts’s “Soviet Challenge to America.” I recom- 
mend it especially to those who may believe that planned 
economy is possible under capitalism. For Counts demon- 
strates that the Five-Year Plan is not an office economist’s blue- 
print, but a map of Soviet life itself. The author shows how 
political, social, and cultural activities dovetail with the con- 
struction of plants and dams, and how coordinated and charted 
economy integrates with proletarian participation in industry, 
the activity of local soviets, indeed with every feature of the 
Soviet governmental system. This book is consequently not 
merely a good description of the Five-Year Plan, but a useful 
handbook on Soviet politics. Professor Counts makes it plain 
that the object of the plan is as much “making Bolsheviks” as 
making tractors. 

Professor Harper’s little volume of lectures is an inter- 
esting addendum to a study of the plan. But although written 
in simple language his “Making Bolsheviks’? assumes consider- 
able knowledge of Russian conditions and Bolshevik principles. 
Tt will mean much to the person acquainted with Russia; it 
will bewilder the beginner. The author does not delineate 
Russian social types. He merely outlines the role in Soviet 
society played by groups now emerging: the Communists, the 
Young Communists, the class-conscious workers, the collectiv- 
ized peasants, the culture crusaders, and the ideologically red 
soldiers. The book is written without evident bias. The author 
is at times cynical, at times skeptical, but never hostile. Never- 
theless, Dr. Harper encountered the difficulties that would face 
any scientist trying to photograph a fetus swimming confusedly 
in its opaque element. 

As a dynamic description of the Five-Year Plan in the 
short compass of a 35,000-word New Republic dollar book, 
Michael Farbman’s volume has no peer. He sees with the 
keen eye of a fine economist and able analyst. Since he can 
compare the ante-bellum and post-bellum Russias, and since 
he combines the warm, nervous temperament of the native 
Russian with the dispassion of a man who has lived many years 
in England and written brilliantly for leading British dailies 
and periodicals, his product possesses an intimacy and a sense 
of understanding lacking in many other treatments of the Five- 
Year Plan. And yet it too, like all the books under review, is 
only an attempt at social photography. A moment in the de- 
velopment of a great revolution is caught by a portable type- 
writer-camera. Since 1917 I suppose three hundred books on 
Russia have appeared in the United States. Those that can 
be read with profit two years after publication could be counted 
on the fingers of two hands. Louis FiscHER 


Jane and Thomas 


The Two Carlyles. By Osbert Burdett. Houghton Mifflin 


Company. $4. 

HE straining of strong natures held in the bonds of 

| marriage by an indissoluble attachment has been a 
favorite theme of the novel, taxing the art of so sure 

a realist as Arnold Bennett in “These Twain.” It is still 
more fascinating in real life, in the relations of a man and a 
woman of genius. For the married history of Thomas and 
Jane Carlyle there is a great mass of documents, permitting 
posterity to scrutinize with microscopic detail. The celebrated 
Froudean controversy, recently summarized by Mr. Waldo 
strong passions in favor of husband or 
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vife. Consequently, an already whetted appetite welcomes Mr. 
Rurdett’s proposal to treat the subject without partisanship as 
a work of imagination.” 

The expectation of a dramatic story with psychological 
venetration is disappointed. Not that Mr. Burdett is inaccurate 
ir skimping with his materials. Despite his disclaimer of schol- 
rly professionalism, he has examined almost everything perti- 
nent, even reading through Carlyle’s “Frederick,” an uncom- 
mon feat nowadays. But the book is weak precisely where he 

itended it to be strong—as a work of imagination. Conven- 
tional standards are applied to an extraordinary marriage. Such 
seneralizations as “woman, the ivy, naturally clings” are irrele- 
vant to the strong-minded Jane. Mr. Burdett assumes her 
chief cause for unhappiness to have been childlessness; there 
ire eleven references to that topic, spread through 134 pages. 
Yet upon no point is the evidence more doubtful and conflict- 
ing. He likewise fails to create the impression of Carlyle’s 
titanic stature, and to comprehend the sympathy for the suffer- 
ng masses and the grappling with great social and intellectual 
problems that brought his difficult moods of gloom, pity, and 
scorn, his complaints of the intolerable labor of writing. Re- 
duced to this scale, the Chelsea household loses tragic signifi- 
cance. Mr. Burdett even disappoints us of the vivid, spicy 
writing we have come to expect from the new biography. He 
is politer and fairer, but also flatter, than most of his predeces- 
sors in the mode. The pulses of the professional biographer 
are languid; the once swift Strachean current strains through 
sands and shallows. 

The work can hardly be recommended as a primer to its 
subject: it seems adapted neither to the idly curious nor to the 
serious. The latter had better go directly to Froude’s biog- 
raphy, which Mr. Burdett praises highly in his closing chap- 
ters, or to what he calls the “mosaic” of Mr. D. A. Wilson, 
from whom he has borrowed extensively. Justice to the in- 
candescent Carlyle temperaments requires the powers of the 
Meredith of “Modern Love.” Mr. Burdett’s attempt irre- 
sistibly recalls a couplet Carlyle was wont to apply to similar 
ases: 

Weightiest of harrows, what horse will ply it? 
Cheeriest of sparrows meanwhile will try it. 


Emery Nerr 


A Reviewer of Plays 


W. Norton and 


U'pstage. By John Mason Brown. W. 
Company. $3. 

r I" HE scope of Mr. Brown’s book is indicated in its sub- 
title, “The American Theater in Performance.” We 
are treated here to an all-star cast comprising the 

principal figures among the present-day American playwrights, 

actors, directors, scene-designers, and dramatic critics. Each 

‘performer” is discussed in a separate essay, and each group 

of “performers,” according to their special art, is introduced 

by a general essay on the condition of their particular sphere 
of theatrical activity. The presentation is completed with two 
chapters on theater architecture and on the audience. Mr. 

Brown’s writing is extremely readable, his manner urbane. He 

shows a sound appreciation of the fundamentals of the art 

f the theater, and reveals a penetrating and sensitive mind 

n analyzing the subjects of his portrait studies. His essays 

on Philip Barry, Eugene O'Neill, Otis Skinner, Alexander 

Woollcott, and George Jean Nathan—to name only a few— 

are admirable for the skill and discernment with which they 

bring into relief the salient characteristics of their respective 
subjects. In Barry, for instance, he sees not only an enter- 
tainer with a happy gift for delightful flippancy, but also 










THUNDER 
OVER EUROPE 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
Author of 
“THE LAST HOME OF MYSTERY,” 
“BMBATTLED BORDERS,” etc. 
Turns the flood-light on the smoldering storm 
centers of Europe. In the most sensational 
book he has ever written, Colonel Powell tears 
away the veil of propaganda that has been so 
cunningly hung between the American public 
and vital European developments. 








At Your Bookseller's 
Illustrated, $3.50 


IVES WASHBURN 
NEW YORK 












Authoritative Books about Russia 
and the Soviets 


THE LAST STAND: 


An Interpretation of the Soviet Five-Year Plan 

By EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J. The record of this giant 
undertaking is set down in absorbing narrative fashion by the author 
of “The Fall of the Russian Empire,” who has drawn his material 
from Russian, European and American sources, and presents it with 
an authority which commands respect. Witn 10 illustrations. $3.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 


A Living Record and a History 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


“Beyond question 


the best account of the Bolshevist régime."’"—New York Times. 
“Answers the hows and whys of Soviet Russia more completely 
more accurately and more entertain:ngly than ever before.’ Bruce 
Hiopper in The New York Heraid Tribune. 16 iltustrations and a 
map. Eighth printing. .00 


THE ROAD TO THE GREY 
PAMIR 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG. In this story of her remark 
thle journey on horseback to the High Pamurs, that desolate Centra! 
an plateau which men call “The Roof of the World,” Miss 
Strong offers a valuable picture of Soviet life in a primitive part 
of Asia. With 13 illustrations and a map $3.00 


LENIN 


By D. S. MIRSKY. In this colorful yet dispassionate biography 
the author, a convert to Leninism and the son of a Russian prince 
shows us at close quarters a man of great personal trials and tri 
umphs, whose vision and will power wrought the greatest political 
upheaval of our era. With 8 illustrations $2.50 


These are Atlantic Monthly Press books, for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
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MAKING EUROPE ACCESSIBLE 


IT I stands to reason that a number of Americans pursuing a common 
interest under authoritative leadership see Europe in a more genuine 
and interesting way than unsponsored tourists. Open Road groups 
are small, each follows its own distinctive program, and everywhere 
the members are privately received. 


THE BOOK PILGRIMAGE 


Auspices of Rollins ns College. Leader: EDWIN OSGOOD 
GROVER, Professor of Books. Libraries, presses, private collec- 
tions and literary landmarks, in and about Strasbourg, Mainz, Basle, 
Milan, Rome, Venice, Geneva, Paris, Antwerp, Leyden, London. 

Sailing June 23—Returning August 23—$789. 


THE EUROPEAN DANCE 
Leaders: HANS WIENER and OTTO ASCHERMANN. 


Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, Salzburg, Geneva, Paris. Instruc- 
tion by Wigman, Triimpey-Skoronel, Palucca, Leeder, Wiener. 

Sailing June 18—Returning August 24—$805—and $850 with 
instruction. 


NEW AND PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS OF EUROPE 


Auspices of The Francis Parker School of Chicago. 
Leader: HAZEL M. CORNELL, Department of History. 
School visiting in and about Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Brussels, London. 
-Returning August 23—$768. 

















Sailing June 20- 


EUROPEAN DRAMA AND 


FESTIVAL TOUR 


Auspices of ‘Cornish School of Seattle. Leader: ELLA 
HELM BOARDMAN, Assistant to the Director. Munich, 
Vienna, Paris, London, Rome, Florence, Geneva—with Bayreuth, 
the Palio at Siena, opera in Munich, and the Malvern Festival. 
Returning August 23—$882. 





Sailing June 20 
CLINICAL MEDICINE AND 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

MARGARET ROBERTSON, M.D., Post Gradu- 


Clinics and institutions in London, 
(International Health Exhibit), 











Leader: 
ate Hospital, New York. 
Paris, Geneva, Vienna, Dresden 
Berlin. 

Sailing June 20 


MUSIC STUDY TOUR 
with Attendance at the International Conference of the 


Musicological Society and the International Society for 
Contemporary Music 


Leader: CHARLES L. SEEGER, Lecturer at the Juilliard 
School of Music and the New School for Social Research. 
Paris and Fontainebleau, Berlin, London and Oxford, Nuremberg, 
Bayreuth, Munich, Salzburg. 

Sailing June 20—Returning August 2—-$790 
tures and performances. 


Returning August 24—$827. 





and $839 with lec- 


Illustrated booklet and itineraries for these 


and other tours will be sent on request. 


OPEN ROAD 


NEW YORK 

















a rather shallow moralist whose comedies “laugh in order to 
preach.” Nor is he blinded by O’Neill’s earnestness, his savage 
force, and his vibrant prose into a reverent admiration of his 
helpless flounderings as a “foggy-minded coiner of cosmic 
beatitudes.” These and other comments of Mr. Brown’s are 
evidence of his ability to probe below the surface. Yet the book 
as a whole leaves the impression of an author studiously refrain- 
ing from sounding the depths of his subject. As if to justify his 
classification of dramatic critics into reporters, reviewers, and 
critics, Mr. Brown chooses the part of a reviewer. 

He dispenses praise and blame without once comparing the 
achievement of the American artists of the theater with that 
of the artists in other countries. Is Philip Barry only a senti- 
mental Noel Coward? Is Eugene O’Neill a much more im- 
portant dramatist than Leonid Andreyev? Mr. Brown does 
not tell us, and so we are left to view the American theater 
with the perspective of world standards carefully blacked out. 

ALEXANDER BAKSNY 


Abraham Cowley 


Abraham Cowley: The Muse’s Hannibal. By Arthur H. 

Nethercot. Oxford University Press. $4.75. 

BIOGRAPHY of Abraham Cowley has somewhat more 
A meaning today than it would have had thirty, even 
fifteen, years ago. Of the group of seventeenth-century 
poets to which Cowley belonged Mr. T. S. Eliot has remarked 
that they possessed ‘a mechanism of sensibility which could 
devour any kind of experience.” Although they lived in an 
age which was quite as much beset by new and exciting develop- 
ments in science and philosophy as our own, they were able to 
amalgamate in their verse the most disparate experience, create 
new wholes of poetic vision. The task before them was to 
comprehend in its totality the universe that had suddenly ex- 
panded around them; their method was an ever-richer refine- 
ment of the sensibility. Since Mr. Eliot pointed out the re- 
semblance between the problems solved by this group and the 
problems with which the contemporary poet is faced, the repu- 
tation of the former has increased until it is now, as Professor 
Nethercot remarks, highly dangerous not to agree that John 
Donne was one of the major English poets. Moreover, their 
influence on current poetic writing promises to surpass even 
that of the French symbolists. It is, indeed, rather a triumph 
for some contemporary poets to have their work mistaken for 
something by Donne or Marvell or Cowley. 

Cowley, to be sure, is not usually spoken of in the same 
breath with the other two poets mentioned; he lacked the fierce 
Elizabethan attack of Donne, and he wrote nothing in his own 
vein to compare with Marvell’s “Coy Mistress.” But, as Pro- 
fessor Nethercot’s scholarly life proves for us, his promise was 
more significant than his accomplishment. No poet of his cen- 
tury was more aware of the necessity of doing something as a 
poet with the body of scientific material cast up by the Renais- 
sance. He was a student of medicine, botany, and “experi- 
mental philosophy” in general. His was one of the first names 
to be put on the membership list of the Royal Society in 1660. 
His later and most ambitious projects had for their object the 
integration of scientific with poetic experience. Altogether he 
was, in direction at least, a more comprehensive and for his 
own time a more truly contemporary poet than Milton. 

Professor Nethercot offers an interesting history of the 
various confusions that have surrounded the term “metaphysi- 
cal” as applied to the poets who succeeded Donne. At first 
the adjective referred to the habit of Donne and others of 
introducing abstruse philosophical speculations into their ama- 


tory verse. Parallel to this use of the word to describe subject 
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matter or content was its application to certain qualities of 
manner or style—conceits, far-fetched metaphors, and general 
over-elaborateness of expression. According to Mr. Eliot (whom 
Professor Nethercot strangely neglects to mention anywhere in 
his book) Cowley was too often “metaphysical” in the latter and 
more superficial sense. He became so enamored of decoration 
that his complexity is merely affectation. 

It is because this particular danger is so imminent for those 
contemporary poets who follow in his tradition that Cowley is 
of special interest today. For the present we must expect our 
poets to be “difficult” because of the excessive strain that is 
placed on their capacity for assimilation and fusion. But “diffi- 
culty” may easily become a fashion, a mode, a mere system of 
artifice—as in those poets who have emulated the manner with- 
out ever having experienced the intense intellectual passion im- 
plied in the “metaphysical” style from Donne’s day to our own. 
A modern Dr. Johnson may already complain that in certain 
contemporary poets “the most heterogeneous ideas are yoked 
by violence together.” The example of Cowley, who was almost 
a great poet, should point to the consequences of violence culti- 
vated for its own sake, as a mere mannerism. 

WitiiaM Troy 


Books in Brief 


Politics. By H. J. Laski. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1. 
This new addition to the Hour Library is not any too 
easy a book for the man-in-the-Pullman. It provides, how- 
ever, for the attentive reader a clear and unadorned sketch of 
the current progressive theory of the nature of the state, of 
its relations with the great society, and of the functions of law 
and government. Granted the limited space available, it appears 
dubious whether Professor Laski would not have provided his 
readers with more provocative material had he discussed, for 
example, the effect of anthropological research upon the deliber- 
ate modification of political institutions and control of civiliza- 
tion rather than the technicalities of second-chamber reform. 
His allusion, again, to the socialization of the law is all too 
brief in proportion to its contemporary interest. Anyone, how- 
ever, who purchases a volume by Professor Laski may always 
be confident that he will get his money’s worth, and this book 
is no exception. “The legal imperatives of any state must al- 
ways be conceived as ... a permanent essay in the conditional 
mood.” Phrases such as this enter into the lasting literature 
of a subject; one of them alone might provide the intelligent 
reader with material for all of his allocated hour of thought. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume VIII: Rome and the 
Mediterranean, 218-133 B.c. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. 
Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth. The Macmillan Company. 
$10.50. 

The eighty-five years covered by the latest volume in the 
“Cambridge History” saw the foundation of the Roman Em- 
pire. The Second and Third Punic Wars, the subjugation of 
the Hellenistic monarchies in Macedonia and Asia Minor, and 
the extinction of Greek freedom in the overthrow of the 
Achaean League made Rome supreme over all the shores and 
all the islands of the Mediterranean. The account is ably writ- 
ten. The authorities who contribute the twenty-one chapters of 
this volume are competent writers as well as scholars. This 
is characteristic of “The Cambridge Ancient History” as a 
whole, and it is a mistake to regard it only as a reference work. 
Every volume is readable and passages of authoritarian quib- 
bling are relatively few. The whole undertaking is infused with 
the broad historical conception of the late J. B. Bury, its first 
editor. His successors ably carry on his work. 





THE ‘“MEDDLESOME”’ 
SPRING SONG 


HE ROBOT of Canned Music, in the role of 
Pan, piping a welcome to Spring! 


Can you imagine itP 


Small wonder the birds and beasts are walking 


out on him. 


Yet human beings, creatures of cultivated taste, 


are expected to accept the Robot’s music as a fit 
substitute for the Living Art of Music in theatres! 


Millions have dissented from this preposterous 
proposal by joining the Music Defense League. 
You, too, may vote for Living Music in the Theatre 
by signing and mailing this coupon. 


le lg wei Wei wi weg wie ween oy 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my pact, 
please enroll my name in the Music Defense League 
as one who is opposed to the elimination of Living 
Music from the Theatre. 


Name 
Address 
City 
N 4-16 
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THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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HUMANISM 
& SCIENCE 


By 


Cassius J. KEYSER 


“Keyser’s description of humanism 
is simplicity itself. ... Every human 
soul will find in the problem of human- 
| ism, as here formulated, a splendid 
field of activity for its intellectual, 
| esthetic and spiritual powers... .” 


Michael I. Pupin 





Price $3.00 


Columbia University Press 





























The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861. 
By Jesse T. CARPENTER, PH.D. Price $4.50. 


From Maumee to Thames and Tiber: The Life- 
Story of an American Classical Scholar. 
By Ernest G. Sincer, Pu.D., Litt.D. Price $5.00. 


A Treatise of Commerce. 
By JoHN WuHeEeEvER. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Grorce Burton Horcnkiss, M.A. 
(In Press.) Price to be announced. 


The Proverbs of Alfred. 
By Hevcen P. Soutn, PH.D. 


(In Press.) Price to be announced. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK CITY 











aM IF YOU WANT TO RENT 
kK. = A SUMMER PLACE 

don't sit down and worry about it 
Put an advertisement in the classified 
advertising columns of The Nation. 
Rates: '/>-inch (30 words) minimum $3.08 
Additional lines of 6 words, each .62 
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Cross Roads of the Java Sea. By Hendrik De Leeuw. Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. $3.50. 

Dr. De Leeuw’s travels brought him to Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, and Bali, the principal possessions of the 
Dutch empire in the East Indies. A _ certain complacent 
practical-mindedness that lets him appreciate the beauties of oil 
wells, mines, and factories along with the lavish tropical scenery 
keeps him also from the extravagances of recent writers who 
locate paradises anywhere but at home. His book is interesting 
because he had energy, was not too squeamish in his curiosity, 
and apparently felt at home everywhere; the insensitiveness, 
however, that permitted this makes his travel record a peculiarly 
superficial one. 


A Pagan’s Pilgrimage. By Llewelyn Powys. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2.50. 

This small volume represents the precipitate leit in the 
alembic of the author’s mind after it had produced “The Cradle 
of God.” Asking with a truly pagan receptivity, “How do I 
know that Jesus was not actually a God?” Llewelyn Powys 
went to Palestine “to look for traces of his earthly sojourning.” 
Impressions of that pilgrimage are here set down in vivid 
brevity. Poetic and philosophic reflections are intermingled with 
notes of things seen in southern Italy, Greece, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and Syria. Slight as these sketches are, they have the authentic 
stamp of Mr. Powys’s verbal artistry. 


The Comedy of Manners from Sheridan to Maugham. By 
Newell W. Sawyer. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$3. 

Mr. Sawyer has written a very satisfactory definition 
of the kind of comedy whose history he tells, and his running 
account of innumerable plays will make his work highly valuable 
for reference. The criticism is not always inspired, but it is 
responsible and intelligent; and it may very well assist the cause 
of comedy here and in England during the years of promise 
that seem to lie ahead. 


Films 
Too Much Halo 


E are all interested in newspapers and what news 

papermen write about their calling. The business oi 

supplying us with our daily scandal, if we are to be- 
lieve these chroniclers turned novelists and playwrights, is in 
itself full of scandal. Moreover, it has its thrills which, as 
they are pictured in books and plays, can stand comparison with 
the most exciting experiences of the world of crime. We are 
reminded of all this by that extraordinarily vivid picture of 
newspaper life “The Front Page,” by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur, which has now emerged as a film (Rivoli). Grant 
ing it its trenchant dialogue and the sculpturesque sureness o! 
its characterization, the only question it stirs in my mind is 
whether it gives a true picture of the mewspaper world. It is 
the glamor, the romantic halo, surrounding the characters of 
“The Front Page” that arouses one’s suspicions about the 
authenticity of the men portrayed. Aren’t they a trifle too hard- 
boiled to be wholly credible? And if the authors are right in 
their characterization, aren’t they guilty of a certain lack of 
honesty in treating this hard-boiled cynicism as standing for 
some superior knowledge and understanding of life, instead of 
being merely what it is, a protective mechanism of inferior in- 
telligence against the demands of life? Perhaps if we had been 
allowed a glimpse under the callous masks worn by these re- 
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PLAYS O FILMS OQ LECTURES 




















PLays TO SEE 
*\s You Desire Me—Maxine Elliott’s—39 St. E. 
‘Fine and Dandy—Erlangers—W. 44 St. 
*Five Star Final—Cort—+8 St. E. of B’way. 
*Getting Married—Guild—S2 St. W. of B’way. 
*Grand Hotel—National—W. 41 St. 
*House Beautiful—Apollo—W. 42 St. 
+Meet My Sister—Shubert—44 St. W. of B’way. 
*Miracle of Verdun—Beck—45 St. W. of 8 Ave. 
tOnce in a Lifetime—Music Box—W. 45 St. 
*Private Lives—Times Square—W. 42 St. 
*The Admirable Crichton—New Amsterdam—W. 42 St. 
*The Barretts of Wimpole Street-—Empire—49 St. and B’way. 
+The Greeks Had a Word For It—Harris—42 St. W. of B’way. 
*The Green Pastures—Mansfield—W. 47 St. 
tT he New Yorkers—Broadway—4+4 St. W. of B’way. 
+tThree’s a Crowd—Selwyn—W. 42 St. 
*Tomorrow and Tomorrow—Miller—43 St. E. of B’way. 
tVinegar Tree—Playhouse—48 St. E. of B’way. 


of B’way. 


* Drama. ft Comedy. % Musical. 


FILMS 


Zwei Herzen Im 3-4 Takt—Europa—55 St. E. of 7 Ave. 

News Reel—Embassy—B’way and 46 St. 

Wien Du Stadt Der Lieder—Little Carnegie—57 St. E. of 7 Ave. 
Trans-Lux—Modern Theatre—58 St. at Madison Ave. 
Tabu—Central Park—S9 St. and 7 Ave. 

Comrades of 1918—5 Ave. Playhouse—66 Fifth Ave. 


DiscussioN—DEBATE 
V. F. Calverton on “Plight of Capitalism,’ and Dr. S. D. Schmal- 
hausen on “Promise of Communism,” Tuesday, April 14, at 
8:30, at the Auditorium, 150 W. 85 St. 
Clarence Darrow and John Haynes Homes, Debate, “Will Zionism 
Succeed.” Tuesday, April 14, at 8:30, Mecca Auditorium, 135 
W. 55 St. 





RUSSIA’S LATEST SENSATION 


A powerful tense drama of human 

passions during the devastating 

struggle between Russia and Ger- 
many in 1914 


CITIES ..u YEARS 


with 
IVAN TCHUVELEV 


Star of “The End ef St. Petersburg” 


Kk, CAMEO 


An Hour’s Panorama of World Events 
— EMBASSY — 


NEWS REEL THEATRE 
25¢ — TIMES SQUARE — 25c 


Continueus—10 A.M.-Midnight 
Change of Program Weekly 
Midnight Show on Saturday 


42nd 8&t. 
& Bway. 


New York 
Premiere 
































Fourth gape 
é Crowning Achievement 
of F. W. MURNAU, 
late director of “The Last Laugh” 


A Dramatic Romance of the South Seas 


CENTRAL PA 


THEA., 59th St. E. of 7th Ave. 
Continuous — Popular Prices. 














PRECEDENT , a play based on the Mooney 
Billings case, opens April 14th at the Province- 
town Theatre, 133 Macdougal Street. Tele- 
phone Spring 7-8064. 











GILBERT MILLER presente 
“The outstanding dramatic success of the season.”—RBurns Mantle, Ners 


TOMORROW and TOMORROW 


A NEW PLAY BY PHILIP BARRY 


with ZITA HERBERT 
JOHANN &€ MARSHALL 
HENRY MILLER’S {itt 'rec, Thurs Stna Mat, 930, * 








The Theatre Guild Presents 


Miracle at Verdun 


By HANS CHLUMBERG 


MARTIN BECK @ito“iaste, Thora, @ Sue. 40. 


Getting Married 


By BERNARD SHAW 


GUILD THEATRE, siect Mate. thurs. gat. 9140. 














LOUIS BUNIN AND MEYER LEVIN PRESENT 


THE HAIRY APE ~*..22:"" 


PRODUCED FOR THE FIRST TIME WITH 


MARIONETTES 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL cee 
Tues., April 14, 8:45 p.m. 


FREE YOUTH® 
@COSTUME BALL 
SATURDAY EVE., APRIL 25, 1931 


Rand Ball Room - 7 E, ISth St, N. Y. City 


Tickets for sale at 8 { 
Free Youth, 7 E. 15th St., Alg. 4-4620, pers nsgeny 
Celumbia Univ. Bookstore and at In Advance $1.00 
all Greenwich Village Art Stores At Door $1.50 


THE 
66 W. 12th St. Adm. $1.50 














DR. GEORGE S. COUNTS 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
will lecture on 


Education In An Industrial Civilization 
Wednesday Evening, April 15th, at 8:30 
The CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
221 West 57th Street, New York o 
on-members, 


Free to members $1.00 








THE INSIDE 
STORY OF 


MY 


A COMIC AND TRAGIC CONFESSIONS OF A GREAT ADVENTURE BY 


RAYMOND DUNCAN 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 16th, at 8:30 P. M. 
Pythian Temple (Auditorium), 135 West 70th Street, N. Y. 
Half Price to Holder of this Advertisement — Seats 50c. — Reserved 75c. 
Exhibitior 
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Tuesday, April 14th, at 8:30 P.M. 


V. F. CALVERTON on: “Plight of Capitalism” 
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“Promise of Communism”’ 
(Subscription to all 50c.) 





This Sunday Afternoon (April 12th) at 4:30 P.M. 
GEORGE BEDBOROUGH, R.S.L. 
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“Married Love and Enduring Passion’”’ 
(The Teachings of Dr. Marie Stopes) 
(Weekly notices mailed on request) 
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porters we might have found their owners more human. On 
the other hand, so clearly do they stand out as individuals under 
the vitalizing treatment of Messrs. Hecht and MacArthur 
that one is inclined to forego further probing and to accept 
them for what they appear to be—racketeers of publicity, whose 
habitual sitting in judgment on other people gives them the 
prestige of superior intelligence. 

The film, one of the most satisfying during the current 
season, again shows us Mr. Lewis Milestone, who directed 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,’’ as one of the most sensi- 
tive and intelligent directors in Hollywood. His treatment is 
distinguished not by any striking contrasts of light and shade, 
by any emphasis of action, but by an atmospheric unity in which 
all characters and all action flow in a constant stream as parts 
of a single whole. One is brought to realize this dramatic 
unity when the flow is suddenly arrested by a lyrical interlude 
between the condemned man, Williams, and his street-walker 
friend, a scene that both emotionally and dramatically belongs 
to a different world. Neither this episode, however, nor the 
conventional scenes—they are fortunately few—of the romance 
of the star reporter, Johnson, nor the romantic embellishment 
of the newspaperman and his profession are sufficient to de- 
stroy the air of verisimilitude which pervades the picture, and 
which is sustained largely by its effortless and expert acting. 
By far the highest honors in this go to Mr. Menjou, who gives 
as polished a performance of a gruff and unscrupulous editor 
as he used to give of a man about town. Mr. Pat O’Brien 
in the role of the reporter Johnson is rather colorless, but his 
confreres in the court pressroom are as bright and glittering a 
group of characters as has ever appeared on the screen. 

“Tabu” (Central) adds little to the artistic reputation 
of F. W. Murnau, who died within a few days of the opening 
of his film in New York. Murnau’s greatest achievement was 
“The Last Laugh,” produced in cooperation with Karl Freund 
and Emil Jannings. None of his other pictures, including the 
heavy-footed “Faust” and all of his American efforts, comes 
anywhere within a measurable distance of that early master- 
piece. “Tabu” is deliberate and forced in its playfulness, cheaply 
melodramatic in its tragedy, and unconscionably long-winded. 
It has neither the charm of Flaherty’s “Moana” nor the pic- 
torial and dramatic force of “The Last Laugh.” 

ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


Drama 
The Changing Shaw 


HE title of this article is misleading. Shaw has never 

changed. But we have changed with respect to him— 

changed so many times, probably, that he could now 
say of us, if he thought it worth while, what we used to say 
of him, namely, that we are a bundle of mountebanks, a set 
of inconsistent and bewildering buffoons. How reconcile the 
various views we have taken of him during the long generation 
when he has been the best brain on the stage? How account 
for the especially rapid reversal of opinion in the past five 
years? How explain the fact that “Getting Married,” when 
revived the other night by the Theater Guild (Guild The- 
ater), was greeted on the whole rather coolly, or at any rate 
with little nervousness, little fever, in the laughter? Doubtless 
there is no explanation beyond the very simple one that men 
always behave this way in the presence of brains. Brains con- 
fuse us. A man who has a mind and who never changes it 
keeps us guessing. And there is no more ridiculous posture 
than the guessing posture. We cannot help looking foolish in 
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the company of someone whom we do not understand, and 
this is particularly true if he amuses us. 

The future of Shaw’s reputation is impossible to predict. 
But one can say of its past that it has had at least three periods. 
There was the remote and happily dead time when Shaw 
seemed an irresponsible clown. He was represented, often in 
visible caricatures, as standing on his head to make us laugh. 
And, the theory went, we merely laughed. Now few things 
are more certain, probably, than that there is no such thing 
as mere laughter. Laughter must be at something, or for 
something; there must be a reason. Realizing this, we discov- 
ered the “serious’’ Shaw, the Socialist and the Nietzschean, 
with ideas which might be worth agreeing with, or at any 
rate understanding. He was praised for the consistency and 
the importance of his thought—laughter being something that 
by accident came with it, as decoration or as wrapping. But 
a third period followed—the one we are now in. 

The present revival of “Getting Married” should show 
anyone how silly it is to take Shaw seriously. In so far as the 
play is about marriage it has little to “teach” us, however much 
it may once have had. No, the first of these positions is better 
than that. And yet the first position can no longer be held in 
its original innocence. Now that we have considered Shaw’s 
ideas at all, we cannot refuse to admit their presence. They 
are there, and they cannot be got around. What shall we do 
with them? The answer seems clear enough. Take them as 
ideas, and not as truths. 

Whatever Shaw as a person may believe or disbelieve, as 
an artist he believes nothing, and that must always have been 
the case. He possesses the more important faculty, for comedy 
at least, of being able to take delight in an endless comparison 
of beliefs. That is what happens in “Getting Married,” where 
surely nothing is sett!ed about the institution under discussion 
—nothing except the fact that it is an excellent institution to 
discuss. Nobody in the play convinces anybody else; they all 
resume their original relations; and Mrs. George goes into a 
trance. The argument ends, in other words, where Plato’s 
arguments are sometimes said to end, in a realization that the 
truth is undiscoverable, and in a vision. The moral of “Getting 
Married” is that we must give up marriage as a bad job in 
which there can be no earthly justice; give it up, get married, 
and go on talking. 

It is talk that Shaw as an artist is concerned with; he 
has rarely done anything else in a play than assemble a number 
of persons who talk well. He can get on with any of his 
creatures who knows how to express himself; and he sees to 
it that all of his creatures get on together. There are really 
no hard feelings among them, for they delight one another 
even with their insults; all of them are at once insufferable 
and irresistible. Otherwise how could the conversation con- 
tinue? It does continue, and we like these persons—even the 
knaves and fools—as much as Shaw likes them, and for the 
same reason. Each of them has an idea, indeed is an idea. 
So, liking them, we find ourselves liking ideas. Which is vastly 
more important, where the art of comedy is concerned, than 
discovering the truth. 

This may not be the final Shaw, but the Guild’s excellent 
performance of “Getting Married’’ convinces me that it is 
the best one we have had so far, if the least sensational. And 
it is one we can settle down to. 

“Lady Beyond the Moon” (Bijou Theater), by William 
Doyle, is about some Riviera Americans who are nobler at 
heart than they at first appear; as lovers they wait years for 
one another, only to give one another up at the slightest mis- 
understanding; yet not, of course, irretrievably or in vain, 
since it is the lesson of nobility that they learn to read in the 
good old type known as Great Primer. 

Mark Van Doren 
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Some Notable Spring Books 


ART, ARCHITECTURE 


Craven, Thomas. Men of Art. Simon and Schuster. $3. 
Grousset, René. The Civilizations of the East, the Near and 


Middle East. Trans. Catherine Alison Phillips. Knopf. 
$6. 

Mather, Frank Jewett. Estimates in Art: Second Series. Holt. 
$2.50. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


Ashmun, Margaret. The Singing Swan. Yale University. $3.50. 

Bechofer-Roberts, C. E. The Mysterious Madame: Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky. Brewer and Warren. $3.50. 

Becker, Beril. Paul Gauguin. A. and C. Boni. $3.50. 

Bekker, Paul. Richard Wagner. Trans. M. M. Bozman. 
Norton. $5. 

Boyd, Thomas. Light-Horse Harry Lee. Scribner. $3.50. 

Boynton, Henry W. James Fenimore Cooper. Century. $5. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. The Quick and the Dead. Houghton 


Mifflin. $5. 
Bridge, James Howard. Millionaires and Grub Street. 


Brentano’s. $3.50. 
Burdett, Osbert. The Two Carlyles. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 
Chapman, Maristan. Imperial Brother: The Life of the Duc 

de Morny. Viking. $3.50. 

Coffin, Robert P. Tristram. 
Brentano's. $3.75. 

d’Abernon, Viscount. Dawes to Locarno, 1924-1926. Double- 
day, Doran. v. 3. $5. 

Davis, Robert H. and Maurice, Arthur B. The Emperor of 
Bagdad: The Life, Letters, and Work of O. Henry. 
Appleton. $3. 

de Angelis, Jefferson and 


The Dukes of Buckingham. 


Alvin F. A Vagabond 


Harlow, 


Trouper. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

De Ford, Miriam Allen. Love-Children: A Book of Famous 
Illegitimates. Dial. $3.50. 

de Gramont, E. Pomp and Circumstance. Cape and Smith. 
v. ae Fe 

Deutsch, Hermann B. The Incredible Yanqui. Longmans, 
Green. $3.50. 

Dreiser, Theodore. Dawn: An Autobiography of Early Youth. 


Liveright. $3.50. 

Dumas, Alexandre. The Memoirs of General Giuseppe Gari- 
haldi. Trans. R. S. Garnett. Appleton. $5. 

Eckstein, Gustave. Noguchi. Harper. $5. 

Marshal Foch. The Memoirs of. Trans. T. Bentley Mott. 
Doubleday, Doran. $5. 

Johnson, Brimley. Jane Austen. Dutton. $5. 

Gwynn, Denis. Traitor or Patriot: The Life and Death of 
Rover Casement. Cape and Smith. $3.50. 

Haldane, Elizabeth. Mrs. Gaskell and Her Friends. Appleton. 
$4. 

Koht, Halvdan. The Life of Ibsen. Trans. Ruth Lima. Nor- 
ton. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Levine, Isaac Don. Stalin. Cosmopolitan. $3.50. 

Lindsey, Ben B., and Borough, Rube. The Dangerous Life. 
Liveright. $3. 

Schliemann. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

MeCaleb, Walter F. Theodore Roosevelt. A. and C. Boni. $4. 

MeGill, V. J. Brentano’s. $4. 

Maritain, Jacques. The Angelical Doctor: The Life and 
Thought of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Dial. $2.50. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Lincoln, the Man. Dodd, Mead. $5. 

\Meverstein, E. H. W. A Life of Thomas Chatterton. Scribner. 


$7.50 


Ludwig, Emil. 


Schopenhauer. 


Mirsky, D. S. Lenin. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Murry, John Middleton. Son of Woman: The Story of D. H. 
Lawrence. Cape and Smith. $3. 

Nardelli, Federico and Livingston, Arthur. A Biography of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Nethercot, A. H. Abraham Cowley. Oxford University. 
$4.75. 

Newman, Ernest. Fact and Fiction About Wagner. Knopf. 

Ossendowski, Ferdinand. Lenin, the Unknown. Dutton. $5. 

Palmer, George Herbert. The Autobiography of a Philosopher. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Pershing, John J. My Experiences in the World War. Stokes. 
2 vols. $10. 

Plivier, Theodor. The Kaiser’s Coolies. Knopf. $2.50. 

Poincaré, Raymond. The Memoirs of. Trans. George Arthur. 
v. 4. Doubleday, Doran. $5. 

Repplier, Agnes. Mére Marie of the Ursulines. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. 

Rolland, Romain. Goethe and Beethoven. Trans. G. A. Pfister 
and E. S. Kemp. Harper. $5. 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts. My Story. Farrar and Rinehart. 
$2.50. 

Rosebault, Charles J. When Dana Was the Sun: A Story of 
Personal Journalism. McBride. $3.75. 

Rothenstein, William. Memoirs of. Coward-McCann. $5. 

Sadleir, Michael. Bulwer: A Panorama. Little, Brown. $4. 

Souers, Philip W. The Matchless Orinda. Harvard University. 


$3.50. 
Steffens, Lincoln. The Autobiography of. Harcourt, Brace. 
2 vols. $7.50. 


Stoddard, Lothrop. Master of Manhattan: The Life of Richard 
Croker. Longmans, Green. $3.50. 

Stuart, Dorothy M. Christina Rossetti. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Thomas, Elinor W. Christina Rossetti. Columbia University. 

Train, Arthur. Puritan’s Progress. Scribner. $3.50. 

Vallentin-Luchaire, Antonina. Stresemann. Trans. Eric Sut- 
ton. Richard R. Smith. $5. 

Vernadsky, George. Lenin: Red Dictator. Yale University. $3. 

Viereck, George Sylvester. My Flesh and Blood. Liveright. $3. 

Prince von Bilow. Memoirs of. Little, Brown. $5. 

Walling, R. A. J. The Diaries of John Bright. 

$7.50. 

Waxman, Percy. The Black Napoleon: The Story of Toussaint 
Louverture. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Williams, Gertrude Marvin. The Passionate Pilgrim: A Life 
of Annie Besant. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 

Ybarra, T. R. Cervantes. A. and C. Boni. $3. 


Morrow. 
2 vols. 


DRAMA, MUSIC 

Downes, Olin. Musical Waves. Dial. $2. 

Ewen, David, Ed. From Bach to Stravinsky: The History of 
Music by Its Foremost Critics. Norton. $4. 

Hart, Moss and Kaufman, George S. Once in a Lifetime. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2. 

Howard, John Tasker. Our American Music. Crowell. $6. 

Osborn, Paul. The Vinegar Tree. Farrar and Rinehart. $2. 

Sawyer, Newell W. The Comedy of Manners. University of 
Pennsylvania. $3. 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, LAW 
Adamic, Louis. Dynamite: The Story of Class Violence in 
America. Viking. $3.50. 
Broun, Heywood and Britt, George. Christians Only. Van- 
guard. $2.50. 
Burns, Emile. Russia’s Productive System. Dutton. $4. 
Catlin, George E. G. Liquor. Holt. $1.25. 
Chase, Stuart. The Nemesis of American Business. Macmillan. 


$2.50. 
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Cheyney, Edward P. Modern English Reform. University of | May, Geoffrey. Social Control of Sex Expression. Morrow. $3. 


Pennsylvania. $2. Mavo, Katherine. Mother India. v. 2. Harcourt, Brace. $2.‘ 
Chicago Police Problems. By the Citizens Police Committee. Merz, Charles. The Dry Decade. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 
; University of Chicago. $3. Nevinson, Henry W. The Natives of England. Knopf. $3. 


ounts, George S$. The Soviet Challenge to America. Day. $4. Renn, Ludwig. After War. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Crook, Wilfrid H. The General Strike. University of North Schmalhausen, Samuel D., Ed. Behold America! Farrar and 


- 





Carolina. $6. Rinehart. $5. 
e Battaglia, Otto Forest, Ed. Dictatorship on Trial. Trans. Schmalhausen, Samuel D. and Calverton, V. F., Eds. Woman's 
Huntley Paterson. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. Coming of Age. Liveright. $3.50. 
iesel, Eugen. Germany and the Germans. Macmillan. $2.50. ‘Tawney, R. H. Equality. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. 
Douglas, Paul H. and Director, Aaron. The Problem of Un- Thomas, Norman. America’s Way Out: A Program to: 
employment. Macmillan. $4. Democracy. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Draper, Muriel. These Strange States. Harper. $4. Tippett, Tom. When Southern Labor Stirs. Cape and Smit 
Fetter, Frank A. The Masquerade of Monopoly. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Brace. $3.50. Walsh, Edmund A. The Last Stand: An Interpretation of t) 
scher, Louis. Why Recognize Russia? Cape and Smith. $2. Soviet Five-Year Plan. Little, Brown. $3. 
l'rankfurter, Felix, Ed. Mr. Justice Holmes. Coward- Wilson, Margaret. The Crime of Punishment. Harcou 
McCann. $2.50. Brace. $3. 
Gessner, Robert. Massacre: A Survey of Today’s American 
Indian. Cape and Smith. $3. ESSAYS, CRITICISM, LITERARY HISTORY 
Harper, Samuel N. Making Bolsheviks. University of Chi- Angoff, Charles. A Literary History of the American Peop'c 
cago. $2. Knopf. v. 1 and v. 2. ea. $5. 
Hindus, Maurice. Red Bread. Cape and Smith. $3.50. Blunden, Edmund. Leigh Hunt’s Examiner Examined. Harper. 
tones, Howard Mumford, Ed. Culture Below the Potomac. $4. 
Norton. $3. Cardozo, Benjamin N. Law and Literature and Other Essays 
Keynes, John Maynard. A Treatise on Money. Harcourt, Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
Brace. 2 vols. $8. Chesterton, G. K. Come to Think of It. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Lehman, Lucien. The American Illusion. Trans. Eloise Park- Clark, Emily. Innocence Abroad. Knopf. $3. 
hurst-Huguenin. Century. $2. Cowley, Malcolm. The Lost Generation. Norton. $3. 
j Lindquist, Ruth. The Family in the Present Social Order. Uni- de Sanctis, Francesco. History of Italian Literature. Trans 
versity of North Carolina. $2.50. Joan Redfern. Harcourt, Brace. 2 vols. $7.50. 
\IcKee, Philip. Big Town. Day. $3. Durant, Will. Studies in Genius. Simon and Schuster. $5. 
Marcu, Valeriu. Men and Forces of Our Time. Trans. Eden Empson, William. Seven Types of Ambiguity. Harcourt, Brace. 
and Cedar Paul. Viking. $2.50. $2.75. 
RESTAURANT 
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Fiilép-Miller, René, Ed. Tolstoy: New Light on His Life and 
Genius. Dial. $6. 

Garrod, H. W. Poetry and the Criticism of Life. 
University. $2. 

Gowen, Herbert A. A History of Indian Literature. Appleton. 
$4. 

Green, Frederick C. French Novelists and Ideas from the 
Revolution to Proust. Appleton. $3. 

Herford, C. H. Wordsworth. Dutton. $2. 

Huxley, Aldous. Music at Night. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Priestley, J. B. The Balconinny. Harper. $2.50. 

Read, Herbert. Wordsworth. Cape and Smith. $3. 

Rourke, Constance. American Humor. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Smith, S. Stephenson. The Craft of the Critic. Crowell. $3. 

Taylor, D. Crane. William Congreve. Oxford University. 
$4.50. 

Tomlinson, H. M. Out of Soundings. Harper. $3. 

Wilson, Edmund. Axel’s Castle. Scribner. $2.50. 


Harvard 


FICTION 


Men Dislike Women. Doubleday, Doran. 


Arlen, Michael. 
$2.50. 

Bojer, Johan. The Everlasting Struggle. Century. $2.50. 

Boyle, Kay. Plagued by the Nightingale. Cape and Smith. 
$2.50. 

Britton, Lionel. Hunger and Love. Harper. $4. 

Buck, Pearl S. The Good Earth. Day. $2.50. 

Caldwell, Erskine. American Earth. Scribner. $2.50. 

Colette, Renée. La Vagabonde. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

Colette. Young Lady of Paris. Trans. James Whitall. A. and 
C. Boni. $2.50. 

Collier, John. His Monkey Wife. Appleton. $2. 

Delafield, E. M. House-Party. Harper. $2.50. 

de la Mare, Walter. On the Edge. Knopf. $3. 

Delteil, Joseph. Don Juan. Trans. Kay Boyle. 
Smith. $2.50. 

Doeblin, Alfred. Alexanderplatz, Berlin. Trans. Eugene Jolas. 
Viking. 2 vols. $5. 

Dos Passos, John. 1919. Harper. $2.50. 

Duun, Olav. The Blind Man. Trans. Arthur G. Chater. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Faulkner, William. Sanctuary. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 

Ford, Ford Madox. When the Wicked Man. Liveright. $2.50. 

Gide, André. —Ttwo Symphonies. Trans. Dorothy Bussy. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Glaspell, Susan. Ambrose Holt and Family. Stokes. $2.50. 

Day to Day. Trans. Winifred 


Cape and 


Ferdynand. From 
Cooper. Viking. $2.50. 

Gorki, Maxim. The Magnet. Trans. Alexander Bakshy. Cape 
and Smith. $3. 

Gubsky, Nikolai. City of White Night. Norton. $2.50. 

Harrison, Charles Yale. A Child Is Born. Cape and Smith. $2, 

Houghton, Claude. A Hair Divides. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

Huch, Ricarda. Eros Invincible. Macaulay. $2. 

Huna, Ludwig. The Maid of Nettuno. Trans. Marion Saun- 
ders. Brewer and Warren. $2. 

Koeppen, Edlef. Higher Command. Cape and Smith. $2. 
Kreymborg, Alfred, Mumford, Lewis, and Rosenfeld, Paul, 
eds. American Caravan IV. $5. 
Latzko, Andreas. Seven Days. Trans. 

$2.50. 
Leonard, Jonathan. Sympathetic to Bare Feet. Viking. $2.50. 
Mrs. Fischer’s War. Houghton Mifflin. 


(joetel, 


Viking. 


Eric Sutton. 


Leslie, Henrietta. 
$2.50. 

Linklater, Eric. Juan in America. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 

Deep Evening. Cape and Smith. $2. 

Harm Wulf: A Peasant Chronicle. Minton, 


Lohrke, Eugene. 
Lons, Hermann. 
Balch. $2.50. 





Loving, Pierre. Gardener of Evil. A Portrait of Baudelaire 
and His Times. Brewer and Warren. $2.50. 

MacLeod, Leroy. Three Steeples. Covici-Friede. $2.50. 

Mann, Heinrich. The Little Town. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Maurois, André. The Weigher of Souls. Appleton. $2. 

Moore, George. Aphrodite in Aulis. Brentano’s. $2.50. 

Morand, Paul. World Champions. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Nashivin, Ivan. The Dogs. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Nathan, Robert. The Orchid. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Neumann, Alfred. The Hero. Knopf. 

Novak, Sonia Ruthéle. Strange Thoroughfare. 
$2.50. 

O'Donnell, Peadar. There Will Be Fighting. Putnam. $2.50. 

Proust, Marcel. The Past Recaptured. A. and C. Boni. $2.50. 

Remarque, Erich Maria. The Road Back. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

Saxon, Lyle. Children of Strangers. Cape and Smith. 

Schnitzler, Arthur. Flight into Darkness. Simon and Schuster 
$2. 

Schuyler, George S. Black No More. Macaulay. $2. 

Scott, Evelyn. A Calendar of Sin. Cape and Smith. $2.50. 

Sitwell, Osbert. Dumb-Animal. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Siiskind, W. E. The Web of Youth. Trans. Malcolm Camp- 
bell. Brewer and Warren. $2.50. 

Tully, Jim. Blood on the Moon. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Wassermann, Jacob. Doctor Kerkhoven. Trans. C. H. Brooks, 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Werfel, Franz. The Pure in Heart. Trans. Geoffrey Dunlop. 
Simon and Schuster. $5. 


HISTORY 


Barnes, Leonard. Caliban in Africa. Lippincott. $3. 

Fuller, George W. A History of the Pacific Northwest. Knopf. 
$5. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. The Evolution of Modern Nationalism. 
Richard R. Smith. $3.50. 

If, or History Rewritten. By Twelve Contributors. Viking. 
$3. 

Jordan, Donaldson and Pratt, Edwin J. Europe and the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Koch-Weser, Erich. Germany in the Post-War World. Trans. 
A. Paul Maerker-Branden. Dorrance. $2. 

Muir, Ramsay. Political Consequences of the War. 
$1.25. 

Oudard, Georges. Four Cents an Acre: The Story of Louisiana 
Under the French. Brewer and Warren. $3.50. 

Rowe, N. A. Samoa Under the Sailing Gods. Putnam. $5. 

Schneider, Hermann. The History of World Civilization. 
Trans. Margaret M. Green. Harcourt, Brace. 2 vols. $12. 

Siegfried, André. England in the 19th and 20th Centuries. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. 

Younghusband, Francis. Dawn in India. Stokes. $3.50. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, EDUCA- 
TION, SCIENCE, ANTHROPOLOGY 

Briffault, Robert. Sin and Sex. Macaulay. $3. 

Clemen, Carl. Religions of the World. Trans. A. K. Dallas. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Cohen, Morris R. Reason and Nature. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Cosgrave, John O’Hara. The Academy for Souls. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $3.50. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes. After Two Thousand Years. Norton. 
$2. 

Dorsey, George A. In Defense of Civilization. Harper. $3.50. 

East, Edward M., Ed. Biology in Human Affairs. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. 

Edman, Irwin. The Contemporary and His Soul. 


Smith. $2.50. 


Macmillan. 


Holt. 


Cape and 
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| oO RESORTS Oo 


SONAQUA CLUB 
Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 
The Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. Convenient for week-ends. 
Only 45 miles from New York. 
SPORTS 
Tennis, Boating 
Swimming, Dancing 


For reservations call Peekskill 1276 





F OR delightful spring ontings, TOPSTONE 
FARM, in the Connecticut hills, restful, 
secluded. 
and supply expert 
R.U.D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
field 648. 


We keep our own saddle horses, 
instruction. Address: 
Phone: Ridge- 





— 


sT 
R CUPERATION 

CREATION 

Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
at THE CRYSTAL VILLA 

23 miles from N. Y. - Fare 90c. 
Combines country pleasures with city conveniences. Ideal 
for convalescents. Cater to diets. Ice skating, brac- 
ing walks, wholesome Jewish-American table. Refine- 
ment. Congeniality. Write or phone, Park Ridge 404. 








ZINDOREST PARK 


Monroe, N. Y. Phone: 122 F 3 
A most gorgeous mansion situated on a beautiful 150 
acres estate, surrounded by brooks, ponds, lake and 


forests The ideal place for a good rest or short 
week-end. Jewish Cuisine. All outdoor sports on 
premises. 1% hours on Erle R. R. or Route 17. 


Greyhound Busses (Capital Dus Station) stop at 
ZINDOREST. OPEN ALL YEAR 





rc A Modern, Homelike Hotel in the Pines ~~ 
Ideal for Vacation and Week Ends 
VEGETARIAN CUISINE 
VITA-RAY HOUSE 
Freehold, N. J. 


Phone Reservations 


V. Tofilowsky Jackson Mills 103 F3 














N R. AND MRS. ARTHUR HYATT MORSE 
i offer informal English hospitality at their 
100-acre farm “EREWHON” in Orange County. 
$5 daily; $30 weekly. Will meet trains (Erie) or 
buses (Greyhound). Monroe, N. Y. Telephone 


13 | 





POSITIONS WANTED 





OUNG man, director literary—social organiza- 
tion, with 2600 members, desires position for 
large adult camp. Box 323, c/o The Nation. 





Y OUNG college instructor wishes summer em- 
; ployment: German translation; tutoring, typ- 
ing, or similar duties. Box 328, c/o The Nation. 





INDERGARTEN teacher, experienced, wishes 

full or part-time assistantship, summer, New 
York City, New England, or Seashore. Refer- 
ences. Box 336, c/o The Natwn. 





DUCATED, cultured young woman desires 

position as traveling companion, social _secre- 
tary, or tutor for the summer months. Free to 
travel. Box 337, c/o The Nation. 





OUNG WOMAN, graduate U. of California, 

can type, instruct in swimming, read aloud, 
converse intelligently, write well. Could assist 
with manuscript. Wishes position traveling sec- 
retary or companion. Speaks Spanish and Rus- 
sian. Leave New York around July 10th. Excel- 
lent references. Box 338, c/o The Nation. 


DESK SPACE ~—s> 








ESK SPACE AND MAILING SERVICE. 
The League for Mutual Aid has desk space 


available, light, airy office. Telephone service, 
Moderate rates. Mailing service also. Tompson 
Sq. 6-6234. 104 Fifth Ave. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 





An Ideal Vacation Spot 


EVERAL unusual studio bungalows for 

rent, in artistic, intellectual colony at West- 
port, Conn. A delightful summer for children 
and parents amidst interesting surroundings and 
social activities. Bungalows with open fire 
places, spactous rooms and sleeping porches, 
city pA ern furnished artistically. Tennis 
courts, swimming pool, children’s playground 
and social hall on property. Golf course and 
Sound bathing nearby. Acre and studio may 
be purchased on a financially painless plan. 
Convenient commutation from Grand Central. 


STON YBROOK 


366 Fifth Avenue Wis. 7 - 1649 





FOR RENT 





LD COLONIAL farmhouse, charmingly fur- 

nished, 7 miles from Westport, Conn., sta- 
tion; 1:10 minutes from beach. Seven rooms, 
modern bath, electricity, phone, 3 fireplaces, fur- 
nace, 15-acre orchard, barns, magnificent wiew, 
ideal place for children. $750 season. Box 321, 
c/o The Nation, 





S UMM ER SEASON, house overlooking Hudson. 
Tennis court, garage, five rooms and bath, hot 
water, electricity, gas, frigidaire, telephone, fire- 
place, fifty minutes from New_York. Address 
Max Eastman, Mount Airy, Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York. 





O RENT—6 room house, luxuriously fur- 

nished, convenient, garage, secluded among 
trees, 45 min. to 42nd St. Retreat for writer, or 
nature lover. Adults only. References. $150 per 
month. Box 325, c/o The Nation. 





O LET FURNISHED from April Ist until 
October Ist. A STUDIO HOUSE, standing 


in a five acre meadow. In all seven acres. Large 
studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. City 
water, telephone, electric light, garage. 15 min- 


utes from station and sea, one hour from Grand 
Central. $100 a month. Paul Johnston, Silver- 
mine, Connecticut. 





APARTMENTS—COUNTRY 








LILLIPUT 


A successful new idea 


‘ A camp for 4 to 10-year-olds 


A lovely, rambling house in ideal surroundings, 
accessible from New York. Entire staff ex- 
perienced in care and guidance of smal! children. 
Resident physician; trained nurse. Highly en- 
dorsed by educators and parents. Group limited 
to 40. Booklet on request. 

ANNE JOSEPHSON, Director 

1880 University Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Raymond 9 - 4145 


FRIENDSHIP FARM 


Stony Hill, Bethel, Conn. 











A summer Play School for children between the 
ages of two and nine years. Guided play activi- 
ties stimulate the impulses and de- 
velop both initiative and social 
cooperation, 


creative 
individual 


Continuous attention to every detail of the physi- 
cal welfare of each child. 


Recommended by John B. Watson, Everett Dean 
Martin, Fola La Follette, Margaret 
and Vivian Thayer. 


Naumburg 


Mrs. Horace M. Kallen, Director. 


Mrs. W. F. Spence, Secy. 
610 West 152d St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Edgecombe 4-5441 


Friendship Farm 
R. D, 2 
Bethel, Conn. 





APARTMENTS FOR RENT 





SPENDING THE SUMMBR IN NEW YORK? 
i.ive in a quiet, spacious apartment in Greenwich 
Village, convenient to subways. Entire top floor 
ot well-kept house. Seven reoms including large 
complete kitchen. Eleven windows for ventilation 
oe ae. ny es attractively furnished. Bargai 
$ monthly. June 1 to ber 1. i 

319, c/o The Nation. : —— 





EBANON SPRINGS, Columbia County, N. Y. 

Compketely furnished and equipped housekeep 
ing four-room apartment. Two porches, hill out- 
look. Quiet couple — semi-invalid-artist- writer 
take notice. Information, Browning, Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENT 








REENWICH VILLAGE, 202 West 10th St. 

Opportunity, May—October, 2 spacious rooms 
1 smaller—real kitchen, use of yard, convenient 
transit. Very reasonable, in return for some ser- 
vice. Also single apartment. 





ROOMS 





N lovely duplex apartment—splendid well fur- 

nished room, suitable two. Independent en- 
trance, shower. Housekeeping privileges in large 
sunny kitchen. Porch. excellent location near 
Drive. $38.00 per month. Edgecombe 4-7819 all 
week. 





PERSONALS 





Jorn CONTACTS, correspondence club for the 
intellectually marooned. Large, exclusive mem- 
bership. Now again under the old, reliable 
management. For particulars write to CON- 
TACTS, 211 East 11th St., New York City. 





OLLEGE man wishes to give scientific swim- 

ming and life-saving instruction, or tutoring 
in academic work, in exchange for lessons in 
ballroom dancing. References exchanged. Box 
339, c/o The Nation, 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 








TR COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, Brooklyn. Full 

first floor apartment, furnished, river view, 
cool, quiet, first class. Subway, Clark St. $150 
a mouth, References required. Apply 140 
Columbia Heights, Ist floor. 





STORIA, three rooms, fully equipped in ele- 

vator apartment house, gas refrigeration. 15 
minutes Times Square. Rental $80. Will sub- 
lease for six months. Apply, Supt., 36-08 29th 
St., or call lronsides 6-921]. 





4 rH Street—212 East. Fine private, attrac- 
tively furnished modern apartment; repro- 
ducing grand piano; cool, through ventilation, 3 
rooms, bath, kitchen, refrigeration; $175; less than 
unturnished rent. Beekman 3-4823, 





OR LEASE or rent: Apartment, 5 rooms and 

enclosed porch on Ist floor of 2 family house; 
all modern improvements; 2 sunny bedrooms with 
southern exposure; steam heat and hot water; 2 
short blocks from B.M.T. station, 5 minutes 
to L. I. R. R. station at City Tine; 1 block from 
public school; $60 a month; $70 with garage, if 
desired. A. J. S. C., 2898 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Phone APplegate 7-0015. 





¢OUR-ROOM apartment, beautifully furnished 
to sublet. Half block from Washington 
Square. Rent $60. Call between 7-9 evenings, 
Sunday between 10-12 A.M. Single rooms avail- 
able. R. Dolin, 143 W. 4th St., N. Y. City. 





NE-HALF BLOCK Washington Square Park. 
5 rooms, bright, airy, attractively furnished 
real kitchen; suitable 3 or 4; June 1-October 1. 
$100 monthly. Spring 7-6774, . 
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Fox, Dixon Ryan. A Quarter Century of Learning. Columbia 
University. 

Patrick and Thomson, J. Arthur. 
of Biology. Harper. ea. $5. 

(Joldenweiser, Alexander. Knopf. $2. 

leans, James. The Stars in ‘Their Courses. Macmillan. $3. 

The Macmillan. $4.50. 


sius Jackson. Columbia 


Geddes, Life: An Outline 
3 vols. 


Robots or Gods. 


Universe Around Us. 


Jeans, James. 
Humanism and Science. 


k ey ser, Ca 
University. 

Kant. Immanuel. Lectures on Ethics. Trans. Louis Infield. 
Century. $2.50. 

Keith, Arthur. New Discoveries 
Man. Norton. ) 

Lippert, Julius. “The 
Peter Murdock. 

Living P] hies: A Symposium. 

Lom roso, Cain The lragedie 

iritain, facanes. The Thi 
) 


Relating to the Antiquity of 


Evolution of Culture. Trans. George 

Macmillan. $5. 

ilosoy Simon and 

s of Progress 

That Are Not Caesar’s. 
ner. Se . 

Merrill, Frances and Mason. Among the Nudists. 

Miiller-Lyer, F. The Evolution ot the Family. Trans, F. 
Stella Browne. Knopf. 

Ouspensky, P. D. A New Model of the Universe. Trans. R. R. 
Merton. Knopf. $7.50. 

Peterson, Houston. ‘The Melody of Chaos. Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. 
Ramsey, F. P. 

Brace. $ 
Robinson, Victor. ‘The Story of Medicine. A. and C. Boni. $5. 
Sarton, George. The History of Science and the New Human- 

ism. Holt. $2. 
Smart, Harold S. The Logic of Science. Appleton. $2.50. 
Stockard, Charles R. ‘The Physical Basis of Personality. Nor- 
ton. $3.50. 


Knopf. 


The Foundations of Mathematics. Harcourt, 





Sailing 
April 16—Europa 
the U.S. SR foronly $248. 


Other cultural and sightseeing 
tours $385 and up. 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 


Firet Americans travel organization toe 
conduct tours to the U. 8S. 8. B. 


Alg.4-6656 New York 


| MIN MOSCOW 


175 Fifth Avenue 








| REAL HARRIS TWEED (oriine by Matt, Postage Paid. 
Bamplees free on stating shades desired, and If for Gents or Ladies 


wear JAMES &T. TWEED DEPOT, 150 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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An ideal place for Spring vacations. WESTERN VIEW 
FARM, New Milford, Conn., 83 miles from Columbus Circle, 
elevation 1000 feet. “Hospitality that is unique. It brings back 
friends year after year. Twelfth season. ‘Riding, mountain 
climbing, or rest and quiet if you want it. ‘Interesting people. 
"Rates $8 a day, $49 a week. Telephone New Milford 440. 
EDWARD G. OHMER, Proprietor. 








Wells, H. G., Huxley, Julian, and Wells, G. P. The Science 
of Life. Doubleday, Doran. 2 vols. $10. 

Ward, Henshaw. Builders of Delusion. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50, 

Wilhelm, Richard. Confucius and Confucianism. Harcourt, 


Brace. $2. 


POETRY 


AE (George Russell). Vale and Other Poems. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Catullus. Trans. Horace Gregory. Covici-Friede. $5. 

Deutsch, Babette. Epistle to Prometheus. Cape and Smith. $2. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Twice Required. Harper. $2. 

VIorrison, Theodore. The Serpent in the Cloud. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Speyer, Leonora. Naked Heel. Knopf. $2. 

Stephens, James. Theme and Variations. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Van Doren, Mark. Jonathan Gentry. A. and C. Boni. $2. 

Villon, Francois. The Complete Works of. Trans. J. U. 
Nicolson. Covici-Friede. $3.50. 

\Warner, Sylvia Townsend. Opus Seven. Viking. $2. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, ARCHAEOLOGY 
Aurousseau, Marcel. Highway into Spain. King. $3.50. 
Bonsels, Waldemar. Notes of a Vagabond. Trans. J. B. Mus- 
sey. A. and C. Boni. $3. 

Duguid, Julian. Green Hell. Century. $4. 

linger, Charles J. Adventure Under Sapphire Skies. Morrow. 
$2.50. 

Huxley, Julian. Africa View. Harper. $5. 

Powys, Llewelyn. A Pagan’s Pilgrimage. 
$2.50. 

Seabrook, William B. Jungle Ways. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Strong, Anna Louise. The Road to Grey Pamir. Little, Brown. 
$3. 

Waugh, Alec. Most Women. Farrar and Rinehart. $3. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Abyssinia. Cape and Smith. $3. 

Yonge, C. M. A Year on the Great Barrier Reef. Putnam. 


$6. 


Harcourt, Brace. 





Contributors to This Issue 


Devere ALLEN, editor of the World Tomorrow, has been 
spending the winter studying conditions in Europe. 

Rosert A. BAKEMAN is field secretary of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

WILLIAM Pickens is field secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Horace Grecory will publish a translation of Catullus 
in the spring. 

Kay Boy te is the author of a novel, “Plagued by the 
Nightingale.” 

Joun Goutp Fiercuer is the author of “Preludes and 
Symphonies.” 

Louis UNTERMEYER is the editor of “Modern American 
Poetry” and “Modern British Poetry.” 

Newton Arvin is professor of English at Smith College. 

Isipor SCHNEIDER is the author of “Doctor Transit.” 

James TRustow Apams is the author of “The Adams 
Family.” 

Ropert CANTWELL is a contributor to the “American 
Caravan.” 

Louis FiscHer is 
Russia?” 

Emery NerFr is assistant professor of English at Colum- 
bia University. 

Wititam Troy is an instructor in the English department 
at Washington Square College, New York University. 
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